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UNDER THE TREES. 





BY KITA. 





Under the blossoming chestnut-trees, 
Where glittering sunlight so'tly played, 
Aud, kissed by every passing breeze, 
The nodding branches gently swayed, 
We loved to wouder, ‘mid perfume, 
Whose balmy sweetness filled the air ; 
And blessed the brightcess of the bloom 
That bade our hearts such welcome there, 


What whispered words of love were brought 
To cheer our hearts beneath the shade ! 
How many a gay and gladsome thought 
Sprang forth, in beauty all arrayed 1 
As though the sweetness of the scene, 
And all the brightness of the flowers, 
Entwined about our hearts had been 
To make their sunny gladuess ours |! 


And, though the later years have cast 
Their length upon our early dreams, 
We love to wander in the past, 
Where all its freshest fragrance streams, 
We love to turn our wearted sight 
To where the soft and rippling breeze 
Lets in the gleams of golden light 
Between the shadows of the trees, 


And as the sunshine softly plays 
In glittering radiance asof yore, 
We feel the brightness of its rays 
Come stealing through our hearts once more; 
And, ‘mid the store of sweet perfume 
that floats upon the baliny air, 
We bless the brightness of the bloom 
That bids our hearts such welcome there | 
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CHAPTER III.—[ContrnveEp. ] 
Sos something,” 


presently — ‘‘one of 
please.”’ 

‘“‘You have so many,’’he answered laugh- 
ingly, turning his head with a smiling 
glance at her. ‘*What shall it be?’’ 

“That Gérman thing you sang on Tues- 
day,’’ she said, leaning back in her chair, 
but turning her face towards the piano, 

As Stephen began to play, Frank moved 
restlessly across the room, and taking up a 
station near Sibyl, began apparently exain- 
ining the china and articles of virtu on the 
shelves of an open cabinet near her. His 
sister was looking at some photographs of 
Sibyl which had been taken in London 
soon after her marriage. 

Sidnsy’s face was turned tothe tire, and 
her eyes were fixed upon its red 


Mrs. Rutledge said 
my favorites, 


glow, as 





she sat silent and motionless, to all appear- | 
ance listening to the music, although really | 
not one note of the song reached her con- | 


fused senses. 

She felt strange and bewildered, as if she 
had suddenly been awakened frou:acream 
which she was trying to understand. 
indeed the past few weeks had been like a 
confused dreain to her. 

What had she done? she was asking her 
self. 

She had given a promise which she ought 
to have died rather than give, she had en- 
gaged herself toaimman whoin she did not 


her attempt to win him 
infatuation which held bitin 


failed utterly in 
from the mad 
enchained, 

W hat could she do? ° 

How would it all end? 
end? 

Stephen’s sweet cultivated tenor voice 
rose in the immortal song of Heine which 
telJs of the love of the palin and the pine; 
but the words which reached Sidney's ears 


48 She 


How would itall 


sat words, nor 


ere they 


were not Heine's 


part of the same wretched drea 


a ~ 


And | 
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away—— No,I will not be silent! You 
have driven ine mad, and must take the 
consequences !”’ 

The sweet tenor voice ceased; then came 
one or two soft lingering chords upon the 
piano, then silence; and with a great effort 
Sidney turned from the fire and looked 
round hurriedly, 

Stephen had lett the piano, Frank was in 
his former place near her, Chriasie’s fair 
head was still bent over the photographs, 
and Mrs. Rutledge was leaning over them 
with her, her voice calim and even as usual 
a8 she answered Miss Greville’s remark. 

It was snowing softly when they prepared 
to leave the Hall, Sibyl! going with then, 
and standing, a tall stately figure, on the 
threshold of the grand old house of which 
she was ipistress. 

She had caught up a light fleecy white 
shawl and thrown it over her head, and she 
looked wonderfully beautiful. 

Frank was standing by her side, talking 
eagerly in a low tone tone, and it was Ste- 
phen who put the girls into Doctor Arnold’s 
comfortable broughain,. 

“When are you going to Lindhurst, Sid- 
ney ?”’ he said, as he drew the fur rug care- 
fully over her. 

“On Thursday,” she answered, forcing 
sinile, 

‘‘After the ball ?’’ he interrogated. 

‘Yes, after the ball.’’ 

“How long shall you be away ?’’he asked 
as he held the little gloved band for a mo- 
ment, a restless little hand, which fluttered 
in his strong clasp. 

“Only a few days,’ she answered. ‘Tell 
Jarvis to drive on, please. We need not 
wait until Frank has finished his adieu.”’ 

Stephen drew back, and they drove off; 
and Sidney, leaning back in the carriage, 
took away with her a picture she never for- 
got—a picture of the tall slim woman in her 
soft velvet draperies, and handsoine hag- 
gard young man standing on the broad 
stove steps. 

And she never recalled that in tne future 
without a throb of pain. 

* * 7 * * o 

The snow which had begun to fall so 
lightly on the afternoon of the day on which 
Mrs. Rutledge had received her husband’s 
remonstrances with such indifference, con- 
tinued to fall at intervals during the whole 
of the next day, that fixed for the Hunt 
ball. 

So that by the evening there was a soft 
thick covering upon the hillsand the house- 
tops, and a great deal of slush inthe streets, 
which deadened the sound of the 
that thronged the High Streeton their way 
te the Assembly Kooins. 

All Ashford was in a state of suppressed 
exciternent about the entertainment. 

The Hunt ball was always looked for- 
ward to by the young people of the neigh- 
borhood, and this year it would have un- 
usual interest owing to two or three cir- 
cumstances in connection with it. 

One wasthat the Farl de la Poer bad an- 
nounced his intention of being present; and 
as he was young, wealthy, and uninarried, 


vehicles 


| the young ladies felt that there was a more 
| than ordinary induceinent to look one’s best | 
love and who did not love her, and she bad 


on the occasion. 

And another cause for exciteinent was 
the tact that Squire Rutledge’s beautiful 
young wife would make her first public ap- 
pearance. 

Eager was the curiosity shown as to what 
she would wear and whether the famous 





The Squire had had more or less reason 
for the injudiciously-spoken remonstrances 
which he had made to his young wite, for 
Ashford gossip had coupled her name far 
more freely with Frank Greville’s than 
they had had any grounds for doing; still, 
although the stone of gossip gathers as it 
rolls, like asnowball, there was no doubt 
that there was some cause for comment. 

Several titnes in the week Frank Greville 
might have been met on the road to the 
Hall, riding his pretty chestnut mare and 
dressed with than his 
care. 


even more usual 
into 


Some 


Whenever Mrs. Rutledge drove 
town, he was always at hand by 
strange chance or other; and Sibyl had 
taken a fancy to visit Sidney Arnold often, 
at whose house it was of 
natural that Frank should 


only 
be constantly 


Course 


found, 
Many of Sidney's callers, on being 
ushered jintothe charming old drawing- 


room of the Gray House, had found Mrs, 
Rutledge there, beautiful and radiant in 
her costly dark furs, and Frank Greville 
hovering about her ebair. 


— ) 
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Of course Sidney was present also—pretty | 


pale Sidney, with a wistful look in her vel- 


vely dark epes; but her presence was evi- 


dently no constraint ou the infatuated young | 


Han. 


The Squire himself was looking moody | 


and dissatisfied and ill. 

It served him right, ancient maidens said 
nodding tacir Leads vindictively ovgr their 
afternoon tea, 

What need had there for bim to 
choose a wife entirely unsuited to him in 
every respect, when he might have chosen 
a dozen well-born women his own 
age, et-cetera? 

He would be sure to suffer for his folly, 
and he would receive but litthe compassion, 
Miss Neil had always been a designiyy flirt 
who, having failed in her endeavors to win 
Stephen Daunt, had accepted Mr. Rutledge 
as the next best parti, and who ought to be 
ashamed of her present conduct. 

So the busy tongues wagyed, and, if an 
to Sidney Ar 
nold’s ears, She gave no sign that it reached 
her. 

She was gay, very 
gentle rank, wad, if 
she had lost the pretty iuperious 


been 


nearer 


echo of their chatter caine 


always bright and 
oh, 80 gevlle !—to 
fanner 
which had once been so characteristic of 
her, it was but natural now that she was an 
engaged young lady. 

Arnold, h back the 
tains from the window of her father’s study 
redly the lampsin the High 


Street gleamed through 


Sidney Jibitay cur 
thought how 
the falling snow, 


and how pretty the country tiust look un- 
der its white veil, and wondered slightly at 
her lack of excitement about the ball, and 


sighed as she dropped the curtains and came 


| back slowly ito the room, 


Rutledge diamonds would grace the assern- | 


bly. 
M recover, I ain bos wold 


of course Sid- 


Daunt of 


make her debut; 


Miss 
was to and 


ey Arnold would be presen and= = there 


She was dressed tor the ball, and only 
waited now for her father, who had been 
called away 4 patient just as they were 


starting. 

Last year such a contretemps would have 
seriously annoyed, Miss Arnold, who liked 
to be in good tine, Knowing how eagerly 
her appearance was looked for by the best 
waltz¢rs in Ashford; but this evening 
there was no impatience or annoyance on 
the fair young face on which the 
Doctor Arnold's lawnp fell seo 
looked a little weary and 
very lovely. 


on 


moitly; it 


indifferent, yet 


Sidney was dressed in white, with ex- 
treme siunplicity, but with exgnisite Last 
and no dress could have been more beoorn 
ing to herthan the soft flowing folds of I 
dian tus tr 

4 
gossips said 


spitefully. 


Jigght of 


Eutered at the Philadelphia Post-Ofice as Second- lass Mater. 
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Her dresses, however siim,le, were inva- 
riably ofsuch material that they were costly 
and they always fitted perfectly and were 
very becoming. 

She had been waiting about a quarter of 
an hour when her father came in, burriedly 
apologized for the delay, and wrapping his 
daughter in her white cloak, led her out to 
the carriage. 

“LT think LT must get a chaperon ; 
Sidney,”’ he said, with a litthe laugh, as 
“Whatdo you think?” 

Sidney laughed also, 

“IT don’t think IT want one,"’she answered 
“And weare very 
just youand I." 

“Yes,” hesaid ruefully. ‘Butsoon there 
will be only ‘I,’ Sidney and no 
then what shall poor ‘1’ do?’ 

The distance from the Gray House to the 
Royal George Hotel, where the Asseinbly 
Rooms were, was but short; but many ear- 
riages were waiting to deposittheir frevhits 
and the Doetor's coachiman had to wait pa 
tiently until his turn came, 

Looking out, Sidney glanced at the bril 
liantly-lighted hotel, 

In the entrance-ball she saw 
ing, flushed, 
very evening«tress, a 
white camelia in his button-hole, 

“IT see Frank,’? Doctor Arnold said, sinil- 
ing, “waiting impatiently, Sidney, 
no doubt anathemizing me.” 

Sidney smiled faintly — 
rowful sinile. 

She knew for whom Frank was waiting 
sO lmpationtly, and that just in front «oft 
them wasSibyl’s well-appointed carriage, 
the snow resting lightly on the 
handsome liveries, 

But she said nothing ; nor was there any 
surprise On her face when, their Carriage 
being at last able to drive upto the poret, 
she found that Frank had disappeared ; for 
her quick glance had seen him yo up the 
wide carpeted staircase beside a tali, white. 
elad figure, long, glistening train 


for you 


they drove away. 
happy 


toyether, papa, 


‘you,’ and 


Frank wait- 
and excited, looking 
his 


eayer 
handsome in 


ancl 


a palo, aliosts or- 


servants’ 


whose 


| lay heavily upon the red baize whieh cov 


ered the stairs, 


“Why, Frank tiust have grown tired of 
waiting!" sald Doctor Arnold, as he ex 
eorted his daughter into the ball “DT am 


sorry, dear.’’ 
“Tt does not mmatter, papa,’” Sidney an 
swered, lingertuy a little. 
She did = not 


white train tintediately, 


want to follow that lous 


“Come, my dear—what are 
for? 


“Yos, papa; I 


you waiting 
The ladies’ room is upstairs.” 
WAS JUS 
pretty the latips look through the 
Dolly 
ladies’ disrobinyw-room 
it. 
With 


noticing  liow 
MEH 


Lady kva and were leaving the 


as Sidney reached 


them was Sibyl Rutledye; and, 


used asthe vouny girl wasto her beauty, 
she alinost started as her eyes fell Upon 
Sibyl, so wonderfully beautiful did sh. 


look in the rich dress of white moire whiet 
left her shoulders and arins bare, while ti 
Rutledge diamonds gleamed on 
white throat and wrists, and in 
of her golden hair. 

“Taina grass widow to-night,’ she ss 
laughing, as she greeted Sidney. “\ 
tutiedye was tired, and would nak as 
and lady Kiva has been kind enough to lak> 


her toils 


the hase 


ime under her wing.” 
“Sidney, you are!’ [pp 
whispered, lingering beside her for a iy 


how white 
mont. “Is anything wrony ?"’ 

“No,” Sidney answered siniply 

And Drolly looked at ler wis sl , 


fher toother. 
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For some few moments after abe entered 
the ball-rooin she was like a person mov- 
ing in a dream; all was contused and be- 
wildering. 

Mechauleally she answered the greetings 
of ber acquaintanges, mechanically she 
handed her progrumine to the eager young 
men who thronged around her. 

In the same dazed manner she glided 
away when her first partner claim her. 

She remembered i all afterwardsa—how 
she bad talked and danced and smiled, as 
people mustclo in goclety, no matter how 
their hearts aiav be vobiog. 

She reneninbercd the pretty gaily-~<decora- 
ted ballin, the band in agpailery at one 
end, shilfally econeeated in anartistie bower 
of greenery, the pttik lined lace curtains 
dividing the cosy flirting nooks and re 
comes Trou the ballroom. the soft rustle of 
the silken skirts, the dreamy waltz music, 
the seent of flowers, and the litthe, swift, 
untiring satin-shed feet moving so unceas. 
tingly over the pollsted floor, 

All these things she remenibered after 
warda, although just then she saw Cleii as 
it they belonged to a dreanmeworld in which 
she was living. 

“Strange thing for the Squire to let his 
wife come here alone to-night!" said one 
of her partners, as they were resting dur 
Ing a walla, sitting in a recess from which 
they had a wood view of the ball-room, 

“He was tired, Sidney answered 
wearily, slowly moving her white fan to 
and fro. 

“Not a very 


woul reason, is it? She is 
awfully bandsoume. bvervyone is talking 
of her. (ireville seats eae 
pardon, Miss Arnold; | really forgot that 

He broke off, coloring hotly in great con 
fusion. 

Doone ape! 
a simile, IT you 
Frank adtiires: her 
quite right, he does 

“Every one adunires: ler. 
little thing Miss Daunt 
ecu stinitten. | 


"Sidney returned, with 
were polng to savy that 
Very thueb, you «mr 


Cp ise, 


= 


Wihat a pretty 
Ilis lordship 


is! 


Sidnev's eves soflened as they glanced 


ti 


the direction in which he was looking, and 
rested on TDPholly, who was dancing un 
weartedly and evidently thoroughly en 


jJoving ber first ball, 

Her partner was Lord de la Poer, a till 
slim voung fellow, with a stooth closely 
cropped dark head and a bad ding mous 


tache, w hic meet ' have eves for ne one 
but his pretty littie partner, 

Suddenly Sidney rose, 

‘Do wou unlod wot finishing this dance, 
Mr. Eirne To she said. lt is seo very warm 
here, TL should like to go out fora little 
while. 

“LT will find vou a quiet spot,” he an 
swered, stniiing “Lo offen spend two or 
three davs here, vou hoow, and Know thi 
Hvsterios of the labyrinth.” 

Ile piloted ber sk Vv through the | 
lowssofsiik amd lace and ti and led he 

utof the Call moon, aecroes © peewee, anid 
oo to a lobby--a large, square, diiily 
lighted landing, Wil one large window 
overlooking the street 

With a lithe stgh of re ,Sidnev sank 
down on the large « fashioned window 
saenal. 

The dum lo rht and @ ol alr were totense!s 
roireghoaw afler the beated abimosplere 
tiie ta ih. 
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proached her, and the one valse they b 
danced together had been a very dreary 
pertormanee. 

Frank's manner had been #0 strange, 80 
hasty and nervous and excited, that Sidney 
bad been struck by it aud considerably 
alarmed. 

His face, too, was flushed. 

His eyes were bright with a strange, fe- 
vorian tustre. 

Hile was so incoherent that the 
girl had at first felt a taint feeling of dis- 
gust at the thought that he had taken too 
much wine. 

The valse over, he had taken Sidney back 
t. her seat, lingered a moment by her 
gide, as if he bad something to say to her, 
then moved away without having uttered a 
word, 

A few minutes afterwards Sidney had 
seen him beside Mra. Rutledge, looking 
hap sard and miserable,his face changing at 
a word or look from her. 

How cruel she was, Sidney thought bit 
terly, as she rested ber white brow against 
the cold pane of glass, and looked out 
dreamily into the quiet stree,—how cruel— 
as cruel as ashe was beautiful ! 

She plaved with Frank, torturing him, 
driving bin half mad with misery and pain 
one day, and raising him to the seventh 
heaven the next. 

low could she do it? the girl then won- 
le red, 

Hiow would it all end? 

Not even Sidnev herself etuld have told 
the reasons which tnade her accept Frank 
(ireville for ber future husband on that 
day when he had come to ber dazed, mad- 
dened, and heart-broken at Miss Neil's en- 
pipreimment, 

She was very fond of him, tond with that 
flection whieh had grown up with her 
since they bad been girl-and-boy playmates 
toyether, and which was less like.y than 
bate even to change into the love that nen 
ind women feel when they love “closest 
ind sweetest,’’ 


It may have been her own = $ anguish 
Which tnade her more inclined to pity 
krank. 

When he begged herto save him = trom 


bitnself, she had vielded, hoping to save 


hit from vet greater misery, and to save 
not hit only, 
When she learned that Sibyl Neil's be- 


trothed, against whom Frank had uttered 


such desperate threats, was not Stephen 
Daunt, it was too late, her word had been 
given, and Stdnuey would not draw back 


how, 

She would be true to Frank in the spirit 
ind in the letter, 

She tiight save him from sin and misery 
perhaps, 


Sidnev Arnold litthe guessed as she sat in 
din light, leaning ber pretty head 
wauipst the window, how soon her freedom 
would be given to her, and in what terri- 
reutnstanees ! 

Phe quiet and solitude were very grate- 
ful te Sidnev. 

Ik was so pleasant te close her turning, 
ching eves, to let the foreed smiles fade 
may, and to letthe litthe hands droop in 
itter Ww i SS 

kr ball-room’* eame the sound of 
av dance mus and was playing thie 
Moda Niigget quadrilles, 

Without, tue street was quiet and deser- 
t, } 
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land unwearied and full 


Sidney did not wait to 
more. 

She turned away and groped her way 
back to the ball-reom, where she feand 
that they were dancing a waltz, and that 
her was looking for her. 

Neither Greville nor Mrs. Rutledge re- 
ap in the ball-rooim that evening. 

t was nearly two hovrs later when Ste- 
phen came in, looking rather pale, but 
easy and languid as usual, to give his 
mother his arin to lead her to the carriage. 

“Hasn't it been « lovely ball 7" Dolly 
said, as Lord dela Poer wrapped her in 
ber white cloak, and some other cavalier 

rformed the same office for Sidmey. 
‘Have yon enjoyed it, Sidney?" a 

“Yes,"’ Sidney answered, wondering if 
there was such a sensation as enjyyiment in 
the world. 

It seemed to her that there was nothing 
but wmisery and unrest. 

guidly. 


a Sit, Bessie?” 


What is 

“It seems a pity to wake you, Miss Sid- 
ney dear; but, if you want to go by the ten 
o'clock train, you must get up. Itis gone 
nine now. I have brought you up some 
tea.”’ 

Sidney raised herself wearily from her 
pillows, wondering why her head ached so 
and why it required such an effort to rouse 
herself, until, looking rather stupidly 
around the room, she saw the dress she had 
worn onthe night before thrown upon a 
chair, the flowers taded and withered upon 
her table, and the little satin shoes upon 
the tloor. 

Sbe remembered then how long she had 
lnin tossing in her pretty white bed before 
she had slept, how often she bad got up 
and looked out into the street, where the 
snow was falling, and how towards dawn 
she had fallen asleep from sheer fatigue 
aud weariness. 


see or bear any 





CHAPTER IV. 
ISS Sidney—Miss Sidney dear!" 
Sidney opened her heavy eyes lan- 


“Is it sno-ving still, Bessie?" she asked, 
as she sat up and took tue cup of tea from 
the hands of the kindly old woman who 
had been her mother’s nurse, and had 
come to Ashford with Mrs. Arnold a coime- 
ly middle-aged woman, whom the fair 
young bride loved and trusted and de- 
vended upon, and to whose care she had 
eft her little chila. 

‘Yes, my dear, but not so heavily as it 
snowed early this morning,’ Bessie an- 
swered. “I am afraid you are very tired, 
Miss Sidney? Was ita nice ball, dearie ?"’ 

“Yes, I think so,” Sidney suid, drinking 
her tea thirstily, for her lips were dry and 
parched. 

Bessie glanced at her for a moment as she 
busied herself about the rooin, folding the 
yretty crushed ball-skirts and putting the 
little shoes away. 

Usually Sidney awoke after a ball fresh 
‘ of iwerry ehatter 
and pleasant deseriptions of the entertain- 
ment. 

This morning, however, she looked pale 
and haggard and weary. 

“Perhaps you had better rest today, Miss 
Sidney,”’ she suggested, “and not go tw 
Lindhurst until tamorrow,”’ 

“No: Miss Bevis will be expecting me,” 
Sidney said, slowly. “Will vou tuxe the 

». Bessie, and ge? inv bath ready ?"'\ 


hand is very hot, Miss S inoy,” 


cul 
“Your 


ouT 


t wornan said gentiv, as she obeved. 
“Are wou sure vou are weil?” ; 
“Quite well, Bessie. Is papa at bome?” 
oN . Miss Sidnev.” 
‘ONE t already? the voung girl ex- 
uirmed, in atone of disappointment. 
“Yes, quite an hourage.”’ 


° ’ _ - 
“Where to, Bessie? Do you know?” s! 





asked. 
Mrs. Sandys hesitated 
“I think there was an acrident. my 
lear," she said, Keeping her tace turned 
awav from the bed. A ma ree back 
same,and the Doctor wentoft at ~. 
\\V you Bave guile & oil Sata, this 
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| Miss Sidney,” the old. womay reimar 
| hurriedly. 
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“I am quite sure the doctor would not 
like you to miss your train on that accoun 


ked, 


“Are you? Well, I am sure papa would 
not like ine to go without sayin Bed -bye 
to hin,’ Sidney declared, CW boat are vou 
thinking of, Bessie ?"’ j 

“I don’t want you to be travelling after 
dusk, dearie,’’ the old woman said, gently, 
“You are not very strong, and hav 
your mother’s Gelicate chest, "om, oa 
know.” 

“You think IT have, you dear tussy «oid 
thing,” Siiney answered, siniling and 
shaking her head as she left the room. 

As the door closed upon her, the smile 
faded, and her face wore a sad and anx- 
jous expression as she passed along the 
long old-tashioned corridor and went 
down-stairs, a pretty, graceful figure in 
ber close-fitting dress of tine dark-blue 
serge. 

The fire was blazing up cheerily in the 
dining-room,and a servant hurried up with 
hot cotfee and egys. 

Sidney did not feel 
Bessie’s injunction. 

Instead of applying herself to her break. 
fast, she sat down by the table and glanced 
around the reom, 

“Is Doctor Eliot out also?’ she asked, as 
the old inan-servant put the dish near her 
and took off the covers. 

“Yes, Miss Sidney.’”’ 

*Do you know where he has gone, Ben- 
son?” 

‘He followed the master immediately,” 
Benson said quietly, and, perhaps to avoid 
further questioning, left the rootn. 

Sidney glanced around her anxiously. 

Something was wrong, she thought, and 
the servants did not care to tell her even 
What they Knew, 

What was the nvystery ? 

Her futher had evidently departed in hot 
haste, fora pile of letters, so:ne of them un- 
opeaed, lay beside bis plate, the envelope 
of one partiy opened, then evidently drop- 
ped in haste. 

Had there been an accident somewhere? 

Had anything happened last night? 
put duwn her untasted coffee and 





inclined to fulfil 


She 
TOS. 

She could not be still in this state of anx- 
lety and alarm. 

She went froin the table tothe window 
and from the window back tothe table 
restlessiv, endeavoring to put aside her 
fears, but vainly. 

Pushing back her hair from her torehead 
she tried to recall the events of the past 
night. 

She re:neinbered the angry eager voices 
in the little sitting-room, the quick, alinost 
imperative words Stephen Daunt had spo- 
ken to her when be bad mistaken her tor 
Mrs. Rutledge, the beautiful frightened 
face Wuich Lad been raised to his, and his 
long absence froin the ball-roomn, Siby!'s 


/early departure, and Frank's disappear- 


' forward to 





ance. 

What was the meaning of it all? 

Bia! 

How foolish she was! 

Wiat could have happened ? 

No doubt Mrs. Rutledge had left early, 
in Obedience to her husband's wisbes, and 
Prank, tiuding tue ball tedious after ber 
departure had left aiso. 

And Stephen was al ways to be beguiled 
away from tue ball-room: by tue temptation 
of a cigar. 

She was getting foolish and imaginative, 
nervous and fMnuettul. 

Sle would eat ber breakfast and start for 
Lindhurst, wuere a faverite seboolfellow, 
whiter the Rector, was looking 
her Visit, and the change would 
putvher all right again. 

Sie drank some cottee, and half mechan- 
icuiiy Wel ped herseif to an egy. 

Pherg ber breakfast ended, although she 


Biit haul ol 


su stild at the table for a few minutes 
Poen, orsee nore rising hastily, she went 
ver to the Qindow,as if oppressed by some 


tolerable agixiety. 
It hwl begu to snow again, although not 
=) v. 


sernan who was pulling in his horse 
sf outside at the gate of the Gray House 
wos liztily covered with the white feathery 
fledes. 
ted his hat to Sidney and smiled, 
¢ girl's heart almost ceased to beat in 
s ; Teller tu ber overpowering 
antietv. 
Puc next minate she had tarned trom 
t “ wand put ad? band in Stephen 
i’ * * ‘ 
\\ ware rou?’ he sid clheerily. 
r eX pects ito fird you down after 
A ir GUNS! peeti on. , 


: eo 
PPSt this mporoing, 


eit to L 


~ ¥ auswered, musing ber suiuing eyes 
t stacey, wioch was ail and severe as 
sual, i= Trerv male. ’ 
‘Yes. 9) Dector Arnold ‘teld me. I am 
t ~curer Lmte he vor, Miss Sidney.’ 
i < vou,” Sidner wah! slowly, aking 
t ir ji. “Are you gelag tothe works 
S ? Ha 


rea k sted ?" 




















“A servant brought the noteto Lainbs 
wold with a message to me asking we to 
bring it to you.” 

«Whose servant ?’’ 

“IT really am vot snre—perhaps one of 
Ratledge’s people. I understand that Doc- 
tor Arnold was in the neighborhvod,”’ 

Sidney said nothing. 

Her face was grave and puzzled as she 
looked at the note, 

She would bave liked greatly to disobey; 
but Doctor Arnold, indulgent as he was, 
was strict in requiring obedience. 

“I suppose I must go,” she sald wearily, 
after a lithe pause, 

“] think it would be prudent, but not un- 
til you have had some breakiast. And I 
think, if you will give it to me, I will have 
a cup of coffee.” 

He took the coffee himself only to try to 
induce her to take something. 

Sidney noticed, even in her abstraction, 
how kind and gentle he was, and how care- 
ful he was to see that she was well wrapped 


up. 

M May I see you off?"’ he asked, as they 
went out to the PP together. 

“If you will be so kind. 1 don’t suppose 
Frank will shoot you,’’ she said, with a lit- 
tle laugh which bad a touch of bitterness in 
it. 

She was getting into the carriage as she 
spoke, so that Stephen's sudden start at her 
words escaped her. 

She saw, though, as he sat down beside 
her, that he was still very pale, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Spectre Lover. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 


you could not love any other man 
ra 
lell 


Meese you could not betray me— 


than me? Speak to me, darling. 


ine in words as true and tender as mine to | 
you, that your heart is mine for ever, 1s | 


iny heart will 
ever.”’ 

It was a lover who spoke—an ardent and 
passionate, but doubtful lover. 

He was a tall, pale, young man, strik- 
ingly handsome and distinguished in ap- 
pearance. 

His hair was like waving silk, so blonde 
and beautiful, that it might have given a 
character of effeminacy to a countenance 
less determined and churacteristic, 

His large biue eyes were so dark, and 80 
heavily fringed with long, thick lashes that 
they seemed black. 

The girl who stood before him, and who 
returned his steadfast, loving gaze with 
halt-averted eyes and asmile that was half 
fond, half seorntul, was the sort of woman 
who is often dangerous w inen, always 
troublesome to herself. 

She was a beauty and a coquette, and she 
was not wholly bardened or selfish. 

She had just enough heart to make trou- 
ble for herself and others, and to make her 
play badly in many sinall games of the af- 
fections which she had previously arranged 
in her head with great accuracy. 

When she had begun her flirtation with 
Robert Norton, Marion Swayne had not in 
the least meant to be serious herself, 

She had intended all that surtof thing for 
her victim. 

To her dismay she discovered that her 
own feeliags were considerably entangled, 
and much more than they had ever been 
before. 

The brilliant and tashionable Miss 
Swayne was absolutely in love with young 
Norton, a penniless man of letters, whose 
genius wus yet to be proved, and whose 
path in literature was all uphill and heavy 
climbing. 

Robert knew that she loved him, too— 
at least, as fur as she was capable of loving 
biin. 

His passion did not blind him to the lack 
of true depth in her affection for him. 

It was all the more hopeless, tor he 
loved her profoundly in spite of all the 
faults he knew she possessed. 

While addressing her in ardent and lover- 
like phrases, be held both her delicate little 
hands, and gazed down on ber with a look 
that might have burned into her soul. 

As a picture of exquisite entrancing 
beauty, she was worth gazing at. 

Sinall and slight, but 
grace and lithe strength of a willow tree, 


be yours for ever and for 


Marion gave the ovserver an impressiou | 


both of fragility and nervous power, 

Her hair, brows, eyes and lashes were 
dark as midnight, but her complexion was 
of the creamy hue of the white camellia. 

Her vivid searlet lips told of high bealth 
exercise and animation. 

“You don’t speak to me, sweetheart,” her 
lover continued, having waited some miin- 
ules lor a response. “Cannot you say that 
you love ine, Raines truly as 1 love you.” 

“Don’t be so tragic, Robert,’ was the plauy- 
ful answer, while ber lips parted in a 
bewitching sinile, “Just see how you have 
hurt my hands, They areabsolutely red anc 
bruised fro your violence. You know 
well enough that 1 love you—more than | 
love anyone in the world—and can never 
love anyoue elise at all. Will that salisly 
you ?”” 

For answer, the impetuous lover covere:) 
the ill-treated little hands with kisses 

red the child-like wrinis, al 


eld it close pressed to his | 


pits 


form: it bis 


st satis 
t lov - 
aps I “ nan < 
xaded, with a sigh 
it inay be that 1 aims unreasonable to ask 


q 


woinen must be so different from imen.’’ 
Marion looked up with a half jaugh, and 
Wisbed in ber ininost beart that she could 


with the waving | 
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tell this nan, who loved her so, that there 
were women in the world who could love 
even ashe did, and that he would do well 
to seek such a one, and leave her to find a 
lover of her own stainp; her conscience, or 
what she called by that naine, told her she 
shovld do so, 

But she would not listen to the inward 
voice, 

Robert's caresses and passionate outbursts 
of tenderness were dear to her; it gratified 
her vanity and touched her beart, such as 
it was, more than any Incense of the same 
kind had ever done before, 

She answered— 

“I love you as Tecan, Robert, dear—for 
your sake, I wish I was capable of a greater 
ove, 

But Robert was satistied—it was the most 
sincere and affectionate speech that Marion 
had ever made to him, and the luminous, 
Jeyful look in his eyes thanked her more 
opentiy than words. 

“You have filled my heart with joy, 
dearest,—those kind words have given me 
courage to say that bitter word—Farewell ! 
May all good angels guard you, Marion, 
till T hold you tn these arms again. Do not 
fear for ne, sweet one; with your love as 
iy promised reward, I can attain to any- 
thing. You shall yet bear my name with 
true wifely pride. For your love I can 
dare all things, and win then, too; but 
without that to look forward to—I dare not 
think of that.”’ 

“And don’t, dear Robert, for my love 
you will always have.” 

And for amoment Marion meant what 
she said, and really felt quite heroic. 

Robert once more clasped Ler close to his 
heart with a vehemence that aimost hurt 
ber; but this time she did not complain, 
and a tearful inist dimmed her eyes when 
she found herself alone. 

Marion read Robert’s first letter with a 
wart glow at her heart, which she hon- 
|} estly mistook for the enthusiasm of tirst 
| love, and she carried it about in her bosom 
for several days, 

Under the eflect of it shoe replied at once, 
and her answer was a very fair love-letter. 

It remained for the rest of nis life Rob- 
ert’s inost precious earthly possession, and 
it was found close against his heart after 
he was dead. 

Marion received Robert's frequent let- 
ters with less and less delight as they came 
more rapiily, with now and then a gentle 
reproach .or ber scanty replies, till at last 
she proh-poshed them altogether, and 
ceased to answer thein at all. 

Rumors bad reached Robert of an elderly 
wealthy marquis, who according to com- 
on report, was about to confer a title on 
the fair Marion, and bear her off to his an- 
cestral home. - 

. But Robert would not believe it. 

He resolutely closed his heart against a 
doubt of ber faithtulness to him, 

“To doubt her,” he said, ‘‘is to die ;’’ and 
be accounted for his darling’s silenve by 
assuring himself that she was ill. 

At last ho could bear it no longer, and he 
resolved to see her, 


It was a lovely day in early summer 
when Robert, on bis way towards Miss 
Swayne’s house, reached the pretty Gothic 
church where he hed first seen ber, her 
lovely eyes devoutly fixed on the minister 
in the pulpit. 

He paused ainoment, though his haste 
was great, lo pay it the tribute of one loving 
look. 

As he did so the church door opened, 
and a gay wedding party issued forth. 

With a smite, and something like a half- 
inurmured benediction, Robert stood aside 
and waited to see the bride. 

And he did see her. 

Tho light left bis eves, and the color fled 
from his cheeks—his soul seemed to die 
within him—for the bride in pearly robe of 
glistening satin, and veil that swept the 
ground behind her, was Marion—his Mar- 
jioun—the woman who had sworn to be his 
wile. 

She leaned proudly on her husband's 
arin, a fine-looking old gentleman, tbe 
inarqu.s, for whose title she would have 
bartered much tmore than her promise to 
Robert Norton. 

For one instant, as she passed him, Mar- 
lion glanced aside, and saw ‘a face that 
seemed to have come from the grave—it 

was #0 Still, 80 white, the look in tue eyes 
| #0 fixed and stony. 

She shrank and shuddered, a stifled 
| scream left her lips, but with a strong effort 
she controlled herself and laughed off ber 
| ayitation, ; 

| Robert was lost in the crowd, and she 
could have believed that ber imagination 
had plaved her the trick of conjuring bim 
up there. 

| But Robert was avenged, although, per- 
' haps, he never knew it. 

Never did the fair young tmarchioness, 








whom he had known as Marion Swayne, | 


close her eyes in sleep without sceing that 
white, despairing, face that inet ber at the 
chureh door ou her wedding- day. 

Hersleep becaine a nightmare, and her 
waking hours were haunted by the ghastly 
visions of ber sleep. 

In vain her adoring 
abroad, in vain be lavished on 


husband took 
her 


her 
every 





yaiety and pleasure that money could pro- | 


Cure. 
tier heart was haunted by a spectre that 
nila not be laid. 
In desvair the inarquis at length brought 
» ~ " 
ce and julet na r th 
her tnarriage ber dreams 


were undistur bed by visions of her betray- 
ed lover. 





tinue so, but contrary to her expectations, 
contrary to ber fears, each sueceeding night 
proved as tranqu! as the first. 

Her health visibly improved. 

The color and rounded sinoothness of her 
cheek came back, and her old, radiant 
beauty shone both in face and figure. 

The marquis began to hope that he might 
with safety bear her away aguin. 

And although Marion somewhat dreaded 
the experiment, she thought she had over. 
oone her nervous excitement sufficiently 
to venture on it. 

The marquis had gone to London to at- 
tend to soine necessary business arranye- 
nents, andSshe was expecting him home 
that same evening, as sne suddenly remem- 
bered, while sitting in the moonlight in- 
duging in dreains of future conquest. 

udden!y the door bell rang loud and 
long, waking her froin her dreaming fan- 
cies with a start. 

“Ab, that must be he," thought Marion, 
and then, “why doesn’t one of the servants 
open the door ?” 

Nearly a minute passed, and she heard 
no sound of anyone jin answer to the teud 
and peremptory suimimons of the bel.. 

She ran to the door, opened it, looked out 
in amazement, for no one was there; but a 
chill, cold air blew upon her, and she ftan- 
cled that a shadow fell on her, and giided 
past her, along the hall, and into the apart. 
ment where she had been sitting. 

She cried out— 

“Who is there?” 

And ran back into the room toe trighten- 
ed to think whether she was afraid. 

There was no answer, but as she entered, 
she felt sure the sume shadow fell across 
her, end then she was distinct!y conscious 
of the figure of a man standing betore her, 
directly between her and the window. 

The saine chillair seemed to blow upon 
her, and to freeze the marrow in her bones, 
but a horrible fear forced her to go close to 
the figure and to look up into its face, 





' 


It was Robert Norton—more pale, more | 


shadowy than on that far-off day when she 
Jast saw hii at the church 
Robert Norton alive and in the flesh; that 
she knew; for, lookiny straight at him, she 
saw through and at the further side of that 
shadowy figure the chairs, the little tabie, 
the window-curtains, even the street in the 
moonlight beyond, 

Still staring into the cold, white face, she 
saw the pallid, frozen lips move and al- 
though no sound issucd trom thein, she 
knew the words they torined— 

“You are imine, Marion, and you must 
come with me.”’ 

Slowly the tigure melted away into the 
air, and was gone, 

Without ery or sigh, Marion fell as if 
struck with death, and when her busband 
and his servants entered, she still lay there, 
white, inotionless, senseless, 

The young mnarchioness never recovered 
—she only revived fromm one swoon to fall 
into another, 

And when the new day dawned, its first 
rosy beams flushed a cold, dead face that 
could never flush again. 

Marion was buried in the little graveyard 
of the pretty church where she was mar- 
ried. 

A second funeral procession entered, at 
the saine moment, by the opposite gate, 

And the mourners said) among each 
other— 

“How strange! The funerals of Marion 
and Robert Norton in the same bour.’’ 

“Where will they be lad?’ 

“Side by side,”’ replied another, who had 
seen the two new yraves, 


door—but not | 


| solved, 


So the roses and the violets that grew | 


above their ashes grew together, tnter- 
mingled their blossoms, and dropped their 


leaves on these two graves: while those 
whom death alone had brought together 
mouldered into dust beneath. 
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STRONG MEN.—Many cases of extraordi- 
nary Strength are reported among the an- 
cieuts. The Roman tribune, Donatus, who 
went by the name of the second Achilles, 
is said to have killed at different 
three bundred of the enemy, and when 
treacherously set upon by twenty of his 
countrymen, although he was thon past his 
sixtieth year, he killed fourteen of thei 
before he was slain. 

Pliny tells of one Athanatus,who walked 
across the stage at Rome, loaded with « 
breastplate weighing five hundred pounds, 
aud with buskins of the same weight, 

Another man named Milo,when he stood 


titties, 


place by any of the athletes. 


eget. eould not be foreed out of his! 
Bat ofall the, 


prodigies of strength of whom we have any | 


acovunt In Roman history, Maximin, the 
emperor, is to be reckoned the loreiniost. 

Whatever we are told of hitnis well at- 
tested ; his character was too exalted mot 
to be thoroughly known; and that) very 
strength for which he was celebrated at 
last procured hitn no less a reward than 
the empire of the world. 

Maxiinin was above nine feet in height, 
and was the best proportioned man in the 
empire. He was by birth a Thracian, and, 
froin being asitnple bherdsinan, rose through 
the gradations of office, until he beeaine 
Euperor of Rome. 

The first opportunity he had of exerting 
his strength was in the presence of all t 


citizens in the theatre, where be overthre 
twelve of the stronyest inen arrest 
and outran tw {th 
Ile o { 
| ' 
A 
Wiis [ 
Another tnan, OV distr tira tii we 


about bis body, so 
share, was able to 


that every part bore L4 
raise &@ weight of Lwo 


| She bardly dared to bope it might con- | thousand pounds. 


\ 


. 
Bric-a-Brac 
. 
SkCOND MARRIAOR.—Aimong the early 
Greeks it was infamous for a woman to 
marry a second husband; so, that the 
name of the first widow who thus dared to 
brave public opinion and the unbroken cus 
tom of centuries, ban come down to usin a 
somewhat tarnished honor, 

PLENTY OF 'xmM.—London Truth finds 
the following in Seots’ Magazine of March, 
1775: “There wae lately presented to the 
empress of Russia a laboring man who bas 
had two wives, the first of whom brought 
him four times four children at a birth, 
seven times three, and ten times two. The 
second wite once brought forth three ehil- 
dren and the other six times two. The 
whole number ot children by the two wives 
amounted to seventy-two, 

THE Los oF GREAT MEN.—Cresar bad 
short legs, Napoleon was bow-leyged. 
Lord Palmerston bad caricature legs, and 
so 6did) Disraeli. Alexander Pope was 
hutnp-backed and had acripple's leg; so did 
Cowper, Plutarch tells that Alexander's 
left leg was badly out ot plumb. Hannibal 
had notoriously big heels, and was knock- 
kneed, Cicero was very spindle-shanked, 
and Demosthenes is said to have had « shuf- 
flitng, stumbling gait, which meant that bis 
legs were not wholly in gear, 

Tuk MISTAKE OF A Lire.—A young 
nan once picked up a sovereign lying in 
the rouwd. Iver allerwards, as he walked 
along. he kept bis éyes steadily fixed on the 
ground, in the hope of finding another. 
And in the course of a long tite he did pick 
up, at different tines, a goodly amount of 
gold and silver, All these days, however, 
he saw not that heaven was bright above 
hit, and nature was beautiful around, He 
never once lifted his eyes trom the mud and 
filth in which he sought the treasure; and 
when he died, a rich old man, he only 
knew this fair earth of ours asa dirty roud 
in which to pick up money as you walk 
alory. 

THE LANDLORD AND THE Dootor.—The 
late Dr. Coletmn was once traveling in the 
wilds of Ohio, and, entering an hotel, called 
for dinner. He noticed upou sitting down 
vt the table that there was a glass of wile 
key beside his plate. On receiving bis bill, 
he tound the landlord eharged him for the 
whiskey. “But," sud the worthy doctor, 
“T have inade no use of it, and never do." 
“Tt was there, and you couid have had it. 
You must pay.’ “Very well,” said the 
doctor, Some tine afterwards the doctor 
was there again,and before eating he placed 
his tmedicine-case beside his plate. After 
eating, when paying his bill, he brought in 
charges lor medicine, “But,”’ said the hosi, 
“Lhave not hadany.’ “Ah, but you could 
have had it; it wason the table!’ said the 
doctor, 

Wuy lik MaArrixp Her.—A gentieman 
onee contided to an old friend, who asked 
hin to tell hin “all about bis tar- 
riace,”’ that the wife of his) bosour had 
aituined that enviable position simply by 
choosing abasupper-table blanc mange in- 
stead of whipped cream. He paid the girl 
such marked attention on several Oocastous 
that be felt *he was warranted in expecting 
hitn tousk ber to tarry him. He had no 
desire to have her tora wife, but he’ re- 
while dancing with her at a ball, 
that shoe should beeome the unconscious 
arbiter of her own ftate—in tact, that he 
would toss with ber in dishes instead of 
half-crowns, If she had suid whipped 
creain, he would have withdrawn from her 
nequaintance with «a peaceful conscience, 
aud never thoughtot her again, except to 
congratulate binisell on his escape, 

A CANDID AProLogy.—Returning from 
hunting one day, (oorge TIE. entered affa- 
bly tnto conversation with his wine-mer- 
chant, Mr. Carbonel, and rode with hina 
kide by side a considerable way. Lord 
Waisingham was in attendanee, and watch- 
Ing an opportunity, took Mr. Carbonel 
aside and whispered something to hin. 
“Wiat's that—what'’s that Walsingham has 
been saying to you?’ tnquired the good 
humored monarcch. “Lf tind, sir, I have 
been unintentionally guilty of disrespect. 
My Jord infortmed me that Tought to have 
taken otfiny hat whenever] addressed your 
liajesty; but your majesty will please to 
Ouservo that whenever Thune ty beat is 
fastened tomy wig, and iy wig is fastened 
tomy head, and Danton the baek ofa very 
bigh-spirited horse, #o thatif anything goes 
off we ust all oot together!’ The king 
lauyhed heartily at biis apology. 

Minnors.—Looking-ylasses used to be 
nade by Covering the plate with an amal- 
pamroftin and mercury; but this tas) been 
siiperseded by depositing « eoat of real sil- 
ver upon the gles, thrown down in a 
stpooth tilas by addy of of shoves orother 
organic substances Lloasolution of ammonia 
nitrate of siiver, retained tipon the plate by 
araised rinisof wax. The trouble with the 
process las beon that, though cheaper, the 


plates are inferior in lustre, and lack the 
‘hlack’’ eolior whieh silversesiths regard 
ax indieatiny jrere leetion of peolisde. The | ri 
phe tor process of Tiiparting the breil 
lianey of tt ‘mercurial coating to tl lieray 
aceef cLearatobes Ohbece beset cot List en mee Tt 
| “ it ¢ ' t re \ r the 
» | - | 
o 
ancl 1s : ’ 
new process has the advantage bein 
rewlily applicable to the largest plates, 


which by the old method could be treated 
only with great difficulty, If at all, 
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AT SUNSET. 


HY SAMA Trt iesby 
Three eurtews, wray 
As the hir-ing 
Flew tow tu the tye 
Flew eleric king far, 


operas, 


real of the day 


Where a purple bar 
(of sunset pri med the evening star, 
ihe winds went trv, 


With «a «trill 
Twint the red on the flood, and the red io the sty, 
When my love and my sweet, 
With ber folded beet, 
I laid where the wild waves clamor aud beat, 


weary, 


fon the deactate etrand 
fof a lenmely band, 

Her dead Wands locked from my cliogiag hand, 
Vurple as wine 
In the sunset eh ne, 


Phe salt «pray gleoumed on ler lace divine, 


And T kissed her there, 
fou lip 
While mv soulerted out 
"oh for the pain 
Of the kisee 


that kiss not back ayaln 


and teair 
ina fleree despair: 
vai 


(ore Tipe 


1 lived the aatl 
(of « whralloge pale, 
roehkituy sea 


That rec ked with tie wale, 


Awl a tender gt 
Cdn leer fable, Vern ‘ 
Hhe drifted away In the night embrace— 


Drifter awa 

Phrough the 

Par Into the red of the 
ee 


AT QUEEN'S CHACE. 


hadow gray, 
Iving day 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ““THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE.’ “BARDBAKA GKRALIAM,”’ 
RTC... ETC., BTC. 


CHAPTER VIL.—(CConTINVED). 


IN daughter!’ 
She caine back again and again to 
the words —“his dauglter,”’ 
The proud, noble statesman whom all 


Enuland revered was her father, 

Ob, if she could but have known it 
fore! 

if she bad bat had tine to pour 
passionate love of ber heart to lin! 

If there had but been tine te tell low 
proud and happy she wits, and how she val 
ved her birthright, how she rejoreed in the 
knowledge that he was her father! 


be- 


out the 


Sotmany things were very clear to her 
how. 

Shebad never understood bis strange 
ianner toward lrer, ball love, half avoid- 
wri, 


One thing after another unveiled itsell,so 
that sho alisost wondered at last that she 
had not guessed the secret. 

And she was Veronica Brandon, 
of Qlueen’s Chace. 

She repeated the name over and over 
ayain tonerself—" Veronica Brandon’ —and 
each time she liked it better, 

She was berress of the grand mansion, of 
the fair domain, of the broad lands, of ail 
the wonders of wealth she saw around her 
—she who had never known the luxury of 
having one shilling to spend! 


heiress 


It was ne great wonderif her heart beat 
and every nerve thrilled with the sudden 
sense of powder and wealth. 

Henceforth she could do as she liked 


aie could inake every one happy, she could 
lavish wealth on the things she loved best, 
she could do untold pood., 


She was roused from ber reverie by the 
entrance of Lady Brandon. 
Looking at her, Veronica realized what 


she bad sullered—her face was quite white, 
with dark circles round the eyes, 

She had wept ¢liost incessantly since her 
husband's death, but now she seemed ealin 
with the calmness of despair. 


She closed the door, and, coming up to 
Veronica, took the virl’s cold bands in her 
own and looked earnestly into her face, 

Veronica,’ she asked, “have you kept 
the secret 2"? 

Phe young girl raised her head very 
proudly. ; 


“Did vou think that T should betray it!’ 
she asked. 'T am not a traitor, Lady Bran- 
don.” 

“EP kiow 
ing hastily. 

“Veronica, lan almostinmad. You 
not realize what | have to suffer—you 
not understand cay position, 

“T would rather-—-these are not 
words, but true onos—1 would rather 
mveself than that the world know how 
eruelly | have been deceived —that Thad 
but the ashes of my husband's love, that he 
never cared tor mre, that bis heart had been 
given to another before me. 

“TP could not bear it—I could not survive 
such «downfall tomy pride, iny attention, 
iy Standing and position in the world—I 
should not survive mw’ 


I know; forgive me for speak- 


CAn- 
cah- 


wild 


kill 


“Tam very sorry,’’ said Veronica; 1] 
cannot belp it, Lady Brandon ; itis not iy 
fault, you bnow.” 

Phink, too, of Katherine, ny beautiful 
child, brought up as ber father’s heiress, 
All ber lite she has deeined herself heiress 
of Q 1eeu's Chace erfuture secure, Ol, 
Ver ta, Ohi K Wihial a 5 t wil prove 

a } 

A 
iA 

‘Then s) you do not 
KHOW Hy pool Lia va " “4, 

“They are thy proudest people tn) Eng- 
land; they would—I dare not think what 


, 


_ 





| Ile loves her, I know, but his 


ee . 


| face 
|, words, 


THE SATURDAY 


| 
they willsayordo when they bear my 
child is disinberited. 
“[ shall never look them in the face 
again. . 
“I wish that I bad died before this day 
caine.”’ 


“I am very grieved,’ said Veronica ; 


“but I eannot help it.” 


“Poor Katherine—so bappy in ber future! 
‘They called her heiress of Queen's Chace 
when she lay in her cradle, 

“My pretty child, it is not right, it 's not 

ust, 
‘ “I have done nothing to deserve it. All 
my life | was good and faithfui tomy bus- 
band. 

“He has lett me a legacy 
shame. 

“Poor Katherine, how is she to 
Veronica? 

“Will it make her late him 
his inemory ?" 


of sorrow and 
bear it, 


and dislike 


“No, she is too noble for that,’ said Vero- | 


nica. 

“Have you forgotten what he said to her 
on (he evening before his death?” 

“No, Oh, Veronien, my dear, I cannot 
tell ber, 1 cannot indeed! She hws been so 
light-hearted, so Lappy all ler life. 

“Until now she has never bad any sorrow 
any Care, 

“How can I, ber own nother, go to her 
and tell ber that she and I are to be driven 
out, away froin that which we Lave always 
held to our own? 

‘ How can I go to her and say to her that 
she must lay down every hope, every 
brightness of her lite, and = suffer 
knows what?" 

“You forget that she has 
leigh,’ said Veronica gently. 

“[ donot. I foresee tresu trouble there. 


Lord Wyn- 


proud, 
“They would oppose his marriage to a 


| disinherited girl. 


“She would in all) probability lose her 
love with her fortune, 
“Oh, Veronica, | cannot bear it!’ 


She drew nearer to her, 

“You love her, Veronica. 
do, 

“You have said so « hundred times, You 
sard— see, IT remember the words—you 
would give your life tor her if she needed 
it, because she was the first to love you. 
You said that you would stand between her 


I know you 


| and every sorrow, thatan arrow ineant for 


her heart should tirst of all 
You said that, Veronica.”’ 
“Yes,and I ineant it,’’ 


pleree yours, 


she acknowl- 


edged, 


Lady Brandon drew still nearer to her. 
It seemed to Veronica that the breath came 
in bot gasps from: her lips. 

“She does not want your life, Veronica ; 
to give it would not serve her, 

“Will you serve her as you said you 
would? 

“Will you let the arrow 
heart wound yours?” 


meant for her 


“Yes,” said Veronica; “you know I 
will.’’ 

“Will you save her youth, ber love, her 
hope ? 

| “Will you keep her life bright and = un- 

clouded 

“Will you keep ber happy, as she has 
been ? Will you serve her loyally, faith- 
fully, as you have said ?”’ 

“Yos," she answered again; and Lady 
Brandon drew the girl's face down to her 


OW. 

“You will do all this?) Then, Veronica, 
burn the will—burn it, and keep the secret 
until you die.”’ 


Veronica drew back pale and tremb- 

| dinvg. 
“Burn the will! she nopectet faintly. 
“You cannot mean that?) How can 1? I, 


dare not.” 


She was bewildered. 

No such idea bad occurred to her. 

“Burn the will!’ she said again. 

“Oh, Lady Brandon, how can Ll’ 

“You can do it easily snough if you wish 
-if you will” declared) Lady Brandon. 


“Who knows of it except you and ine? No ! 


one. Who Knows the secret save you and 
ine? Noone, ’ 

“Ob, Veronica, if you would be true. to 
your promise, true to your word, burn the 


Wil! and forget it!” 

‘But that would be to disobey the wishes 
of the dead,"’ said Veronica. 

“Tt seems tome Tam not iny own 
tress, 

“My—my father’s commands, his wishes 
—surely Linust obey them; surely I nmust 


mnis- 


| carry outall his plans?” 


Lady Brandon stood belore her erect, her 
eloquent with the passion of her 


“Veronica, make no scruples, raise no 
doubts, 

“Are you capable of this great sacritice 
for Katherine's sake, for her lover's sake? 
It is much to ask, IT know. 

“Have you the generosity, the nobility, 
the grandeur of soul to inake it? ; 

“You said you would d:e for her,my fair- 
haired darling, Would you give life, 
Withbold this ?"’ 

“Lam bewildered,” replied Veronica, ©] 
do not Know how to answer you.”’ 


ve. 


“Come with me.’ said Lady Brandon, 
“Step lightly, Veronica, my darling is 
asleep. Come with me.” 

Vind the two ladies passed out of Veroni- 
ca S pretly rooin loyether, 

Lady Brandon led the way to K itherine’s 

< 

m ¥ 

tier father's deat wasthe first trouble 
her lite, the frst cloud that nad ever dark 


ened her sky, the first sorrow that had 


| brought burning tears to her eyes, 





Heaven | 


} ca’s hand tightly clasped in 


friends are | 
| presence of the dead. 








' tell you. 


EVENING POST. 


She had exhausted herself with weeping, 
and then she had threwn herselfon to the 
pretty white bed and was sleeping the sleep | 
of utter weariness. 

Her golden hair lay in picturesque dis- | 
order over the pillows, one white rounded 
arm was thrown above ber head—even in 
profound slumber ber lips quivered and | 
deep sobs came from thein. 

Sho was too exhausted for any sound to 
reach her now. aa 

Lady Brandon took Veronica's hand and 
led her to the bedside. : 

“Took,” she said— ‘Veronica, see how 
young and bow fair she is; see how inno- 
cent and helpless. 

“Think how she has been loved and cher- 
ished. 

“Do not throw her on the mercies of 4 
cold world. 

“Think of ber 
Think of her love;.do not take 
her. 

‘Veronica, if above this tender white 
breast you saw a sword hanging,you would 
not let it fall. 

“If you saw a hand clutching a dagger 
and pointing it atgthat tender heart, you 
would thrust it aside. 

“Look at her, Veronica,so unconscious of 
this tragedy. 

“Will you wake her to tell her that you 
are going totake her inheritance, her for- 


life; do not blight it 
it from 
” 











Then she started up in alarm, 
The struggle had been too much 





Lady Brandon—she had fallen to bred 
ground. 
The servants who came to her help 


thought she was ill from grief. 

They bore her with pitying words to her 
chainber, while Veronica went back to her 
room like one moving in @ trance, 

Not for long bad she been heiress ot 
Queen's Chace—not for long had she cailey 
herself Veronica Brandon, Sir Jasper'y 
daughter. 

All the nobler, higher, better part of her 
nature had been roused by Lady Brandon’s 
passionate appeal. 

She forgot in her enthusiasm all that tne 
sacrifice would cost her. 

She reinembered only that she was secur. 
ing Katherine’s happinessand saving her 
father’s tair name. 

She sat quite still and silent, while the 
birds sang outside her window, and the 
sunlight brightened the whole glad worid 
—how many hours she never knew, 

She reflected that her golden dreain wag 
over, that she would be Veronica di Cyntha 
now until she died. 

Then she roused herself. 

The will tnust be burned before she saw 
Lady Brandon again. 

She would not read it. 

That would simply renew her pain, and 





tune,her happiness—ah, even her love froin 
her?” 
Veonica turned away with a shudder. 
‘Come 
don—and this time she led the way to 
room where the dead statesinan lay. 
She closed the door, and, holding Veroni- 
her own, she 


the 


led her to his side. 

“Thave brought you into the solemn 

‘“Hle who lies there called this sin 
a gilded sin. 

“Veronica, he did not foresee, he could 
not know, the suffering and the sorrow that 
would fall upon us. 

“Oh, Veronica, is it just? 
ved it? 

“Is it honorable that we should so sud- 
denly be deprived of our own—our position, 
our inheritance, all that life holds most 


Have I deser- 


| dear? 


“Did you love him, Veronica, this dear 
dead father ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied. 

It seeined to Veronica that all power of 
speech had left her—that she could not 
utter the words that rose to her lips. 

“You did love him; then spare him. 
You could do nothing so burtful to his me- 
mory as to let this secret be known. 

“All England reveres him now, all Eng- 
land does homage to him. 

**He is numbered amongst the great ones * 
ot the nation. 

“Oh, Veronica,how they would denounce 
him, those who have loved him _ best, if 
they knew that in very truth he had left 


| his wifa and child to bear the brunt and the 


burden of his concealinent! 

“They would blame where they 
praised. 

“You will take a hero from his pedestal. 
You will shadow a grand memory, detract | 
from a fair fame, if you tell his secret. And 
you will gain—what? 

“A fortune that you will never enjoy, an 
inheritance that will prove more of a curse 
than a blessing, an inheritance that will be | 
alinost a fraud. Veronica, burn that cruel | 
will.” | 

‘But others must know of it,’’ she said. 

‘*No,”’ asserted Lady Brandon. “the law- 
yer who drew up that will is dead—dead, I 


have 


“T remember that Sir Jasper went to a 
strange lawyer whose naine was Mathews, 
and that some days afterward he said that a | 
strange thing had. happened. 

“He bad asked Mathews to attend tosome 
litt.e business for bim,and a few days after- 
ward he had died suddenly. 

“T remember it 80 well. One 
inisses tnuch what one has never 
ronica. 

“You have never been 
treated asthe heiress of 
You would not miss the 
Katherine has, 

“Katherine has grown up with the 
thought ; it has formed part of ber life. My 
dear, I plead to you, | pray to vou—burn 
that will. . 

“For Katherine’s sake, by your love for 
her, by your promise to shield her,tor your | 
dead tather’s sake, to save his name from 
rude comment, to shield his memory from | 
all stain of reproach, L,your father’s widow 
—1l, Katherine's nother—kneel to you—I 
beg of you to grant what I ask !’—and | 
Lady Brandon knelt before Veronica with | 
outstretched hands. | 

Veronica rose, sublime in her emotion a 
light that did not seem to be of this world | 
Shone on her tace, 

“For your uead father’s sake, Veronica!” 
sobbed Lady Brandon, 

“T will do it,’ she replied. “2 will burn 
the will, and I will keep the secret until I 
die—and in death I will keep it still.” 

Lady Brandon rose and drew the girl to 
her father’s side. 

“Swear it here,” 


never 
had, Ve- | 
consideted or | 
Queen’s Chace. 
distinetion. But 








she said; 


“lay your 
bands on his breast—above his heart | 
here. 

“Now swear to me that you will never 


take Katherine's inheritance from her—that 


you will never lay claim to it—that you wil] 
ever betray the secret of vour b rth aid 
ay 
a 
Kiss his s La 
yw 1d [ ‘8S they 
1, 
V ere 


nica kissed his lips, 
“It will lie between us, father,” she said, 


| ‘this secret of ours,’ 


with me again,” said Lady Bran- | 


of his | 


| she said ; *] thought you wan 


could not benefit her. 

She must destroy it at once. 

She went to the box in which she had put 
it away, and took it out. 

She read, “The lust will and testament ot 
Sir Jasper Brandon, Baron of Hurstwood, 
etc.’’ 

She kissed the name, and her tears tell 
on It. 
| How could she destroy it? 

Curiously, instead of being written on 
paper, it was written on thick parchment 
| that she could neither tear nor cut. 
| On this June day there was no fire any- 
where. 

She could not go down to the servants’ 
offices to burn it there, fur she would be no- 
ticed, and harm might come of it. 

The only way was to have a fire made in 
her sitting-room, and burn it there. 

The bell was answered by Clara Morton, 
a pretty girl whom Sir Jasper had advised 
her to take as her maid. 

She carefully placed the will out of sight 
and then,when the inaid entered,she asked 
her to light a fire in her room. 

“A tire,’’ repeated Clara Morton—‘‘a fire 
here, miss?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Veronica. 

“But,” avons the girl. “it is so warm— 
it is quite a hot day, miss. 

“T ain afraid the beat will be 
for you.” 

“There is no warmth here,’’ said Vero- 
nica. 

And the maid, seeing the shudder that 
made her young mistress’s graceful figure 
— thought perhaps she was really 
cold. 

Still it was a strange thing to ask for ona 
June day. 

And more than once, as Clara Morton 
lighted the fire, she said to herself that it 
was unnatural,and that there must be some 
reason for it. 

Still she obeyed. 

But the fire would not light. 

Three or four times it went out, and each 
time Veronica had to ring again. 

“How bent she is on it?" said the girl to 
herself, 

‘“‘W hat can she wanuta tire for? There is 
something mysterious about it.’’ 

At last the fire burned brightly. 

Then Veronica fastened the door and took 
out the will. 

She held it in her hands, looked first at 
the parchinent roll and then at the bright 
flaines. 

It seemed to her as 
soinething living. 

Wealth, honor, forte ne, position,the hon- 
or of a noble name—these would all per 
ish with the document when she laid it 00 
the flames. 

Could she destroy it? 

Was it not like taking the life of some 
living thing ? 

“I wall do it,” she said, ‘“‘not by halves, 
but generously. 

“T inake this sacrifice, and Heaven sé 
me. 

“IT make it to secure my sister’s happine® 
and to save my father’s inemory. 

“T make it with all my heart in returm 
for their love for me, and I shall never 
gret it.” 

Then she parted the coals and placed te 
parchinent between them. 

In afew moments there wasa_ thick 
sinoke, and, seeing no mere of the pare! 
nent, she thought it was destroyed. 4 

She watched the thick smoke #’ 





too miuel 





though she held 


) rose. 


W hat did it bear with it of bers? 


There was some one at the door—¥!” 
could it be? ‘Jara 
She cried out, “Who is it?” And ¢ 
Morton answered— if you 


“I want you very particularly, " / 
please, Miss di Cyntha.’’ irl 
Veronica opened the door, and the 6 
looked wonderingly into her face. 


- 
“I have brought you a cup of tea, ™ 


gone 


thing.’”’ 
Her quick eyes note 
the fire-place. 


xd the heavy smoke! 


She withdrew withouta word. 

In afew moments she was —_ 

Miss ui Cyntha,” she cried, “I ¥®" 
wou!'d come to my lady’s root 
knocked at the door several times et 
get no answer. I ain afraid there’® 
thing wrong.” not netic 


And Veronica hastened aw4y, 















———-. - 





ing that she bad left the girl in 
behind her. 


the reom 





CHAPTER VIII. 


\ HAT could you mean, Clara?" said 


Veronica, when some ten minutes | 
afterward, she returned to her room, | 


“Lady Brandon was not even asleep, and 
«he says that you have never even touched 
the door.” 

“Ts it all right, miss ?’’ asked the girl, as 
though she were in a state of breathless | 


suspense, 
“Right? Yes. Lady Brandon never 
even beard you,” said Veronica. 


Clara answered that her ladyship must 
have been asleep, but did not like to say 
SO. 

Veronica noticed that the girl’s face was 
flushed and her manner strange. 

But she did not think much of it at the 
Line. 

Presently Clara quitted the room, after 
saying a great deal more about the fright 
and relating an anecdote of a lady whom 
she knew who had been found dead of grief 
soon after her husband's death, 

Then Veronica wondered just a little that 
she should talk so much. 

Asa rule the girl was respectful and do- 
mle. 


Left alone again, Veronica would not 
think of what she had done. 

That was all forgotten—all past. 

She was Veronica di Cyntha—had never 


been anything else. 

She looked into the sinouldering tire—the 
last vestige of the parchment had disap- 
peared, 

The papers she had kept. 

They could not burt, and she felt thatshe 
would like to look at them from time to 
tine, 

She went back to Lady Brandon's room, 





and clasped her arms round her, 

“| have burned it,’’ she said—‘“it is all 
destroyed ; snd I have come to inention it 
tor the last time—to toll you that you may | 
trust me as you would yourself.”’ 

Lady Brandon fell weeping on her neck, 
telling her that she was blessed, thrice 








blessed, for that she had saved herself and 
hee child from what was lar worse than the | 
bitterness even of death. 

“You may intrust your future to me, 
Veronica,” said Lady Braadon. “I have 
two thousand a year of ny own, and I will | 
settle the balf of it on you.” 

So the matter was never mentioned again 
by Veronica or ber father’s widow, 

“The next day they buried him, and the 
place knew him no more, 

All England mourned tor the dead states- 
inan, and never wearied of praising hit, 
whilst the mantle of his greatness fell upon 
Lord Wynleigh. 

* * * * . 


\ vear had passed since the death of Sir 
Jasper. 

Cady Branden had spent it at (Queen's 
(hace. 

Some had advised her to go away, to take 
her daughter abroad. 

But the Chace seemed to have an attrac- 
tion for her. 

When the year that she had given to se- 
clusion had passed, their, first visitor was 
Lord Wynleigh. 

_ They were delighted to see him. 

It was such a bright, cheerful change. 
Lord Wynleigh was growing anxious now 
about the time ot his probation. He made | 
Veronica his confidante. 

“T know that I can trust you,” he said, 
“because you love Kate so dearly. I have 
worked bard this year anda halt, 

“T have made a position. I have laid the 
foundation of future faine and fortune. I 
vrant that I have inade no money ; but that 
does not matter—Kate and I understand 
each other so well. 

“She knows that if she had not one shill- | 
ing in the worid I should love her just the 
same—more, if possible; but we should | 
have to wait for years. 

“As itis, I do not see why we should not 





he married at Christmas. Do you, Vero- 
hica ?’’ 
How she thanked Heaven in her heart 


that she had done as she bad—that she had 
sacrificed herself ! 

If she had kept her inheritance, then | 
Katherine could not have been married. | 
Lord Wynleigh wondered at the light that | 
caine into the girl’s beautiful face. | 

How litthe Veronica dreamned at that mo- | 
nent of ail that would come to pass before 
Christinas time ! 

There had not been the least difficulty in 
the settlemnent of Sir Jasper’s affairs. 

The will that he had nade when Kathe- 
ring Brandon was an infant was still in the 
hands of the family solicitor—everything 
was perfectly pecightie ward. 

Lady Brandon explained that she under- 
Btood Miss di Cyntha’s affairs, and should 
continue to act as ber guardian. 

She had loyally kept her word, and had 
settied one thousand a year upon Vero- 
hica, 

She showed her gratitude to her inahun- | 
dred other ways. 

She was most kind to her. 

sut the one object was never mentioned 
between thei again. 

Sir Jasper’s fair-haired daughter had br 
come Baroness of Hurstwood. 

She was called Lady Katherine at how 

nd the bright days 


Casa | ITs. 


passed “ 


rit. 


4 bappiness had come to her, so great, 80 
sudden, so entrancing, that she was dazed 
by it, 


| her altogether until 


THE SATURDAY 


For Sir Mare Cary! had asked her to be- 

come his wife, 
_ She did not know until then all that slept 
in her ieart—the love, the passion, the ten- 
derness—and the waking had startled 
her. 7 

She was lost in wonder at herself. 

The crown and the glory of her woman- 
hood had coime to her. : 

She rejoiced in the new and perfect hap- 
piness, 

She opened her whole heart to it. 

It was such chivalrous wooing, and he 
loved her so dearly. 

No one could ever have been so dearly 
loved before. 

She stood there thinking of it, with a 
sinile of perfect content on her face, and as 
she did so Sir Mare caime to her. 

“I bave been watching you, Veronica,” 
he said, “until I have grown jealous of the 
sky and the foliage,and everything else that 
— beautiful eyes have rested on, What 
1ave you been thinking of ?”’ 

“OF nothing in the wide world but you,” 
she replied. 

“Of me, sweetheart!’ he exclaimed joy- 
fully; and then he told her what he had 
come to ask—when would she be his 
wife. 

‘You are too kind ever to be cruel, darl- 
ing,’ he said, looking at the beautiful flush- 
ed face. 

“I told you long ago how lonely my bome 
is. 

“T want ‘the angel in the house’—I want 
you there. 

“You cannot tell how dreary it all seems 
tome. Veronica, when will you come to 
me ?’’ . 

“Not yet,” she replied shyly—“it cannot 
be vet.”’ 

“Why not?” he asked, 

“You have only just found out you loved 
tne.’’ 

“Nay, Veronica,’ he 
found that out long since. 

“J was coming last July to tell you so,bat 
poor Sir Jasper had just died.” 

She turned her face away lest he should 
see the quiver of pain on it. 

“Sir Mare,’’ she said, gently, ‘you have 
never asked ime any questions about iny 
family, or ny home in Venice, or iny  for- 
tune,”’ 

‘Lady Brandon has explained,"’ he re- 
plied. 

“Your father was a great friend of 
Jusper's, she tells me.”’ 

Veronica tnade no repiy. 

She could not tell him the truth, but she 
would speak no false word to hitnm—never 
one. 

He continued— 

“T care nothing about your fortune,sweet- 
heart. 

“T am a rich inan—so rich that I am trou- 


’ 


said, simniling, ‘I 


Sir 


bled at times to know how to spend my 
money. 
“I lay itall at your feet. You are mis 


tress of everything that belongs to me, 
When will you come to me, my Veronica? 


You have nothing to wait for, Do not be 
unkind and send me away !”’ 

She made no answer. 

In her heart she wished to be with him, 


but the very consciousness of it: prevented 
her from speaking. 

“This is Jaly,’’ he said; “shall 
September, Veronica?’ 

She agreed, and Sir Mare was so deter- 
Inined to keep her to her word that he went 
at once in search of Lady Brandon and told 
her, 


we say 


Veronica still stood under the limes, 
“T leave my interests in your 


hands, 
Lady Brandon,” he said. 


“T shall return, with your permission, to | 


oft 


she 


marry Veronica on the twentieth 
tember, You will promise that 


Sep- 
shall 


be ready ?”’ 


Lady Brandon promised, 
“] do not think that I can live away from 
then, Lady 


Will you invite me to come down in Au- 
gust?”’ 
“Come whenever you will, Sir Mare,” 


| said Lady Brandon. 


He pressed the hand of his love. 

“T have bound you, sweetheart,” he said 
—‘*you can never tree yvoursel! again.”’ 

And, looking at handsome face, lis 
eyes lit with love, She saia to herself that 
separation from hin would be death. 


his 


CHAPTER IX. 


the gardens were a blaze of color, the 
barley and the corn were ready tor the rea- 


UGUST had come with its ripe, rich 
beauty, the fruit huny in the orchards, 


| pers. 
Sir Marc had come down again to the 
Chace. 
Those who had seen Veronica when she 
| first reached England would hardly have 


recognized her had they seen her now, 

The beautiful face haa changed so 
pletely. ' 

The pale, passionate loveliness had deep- 
ened into something more lovely stull; there 
was more color, nore brightiess, 

The dark love-liteyes had in them the 
radiance of full and perfect content. Love 
had beautified her,eveu as it had beautitied 
her lile. 


quothi- 


Ou this August inorning she was in her 
pretty be udeir alone—alone, for Sir Mare 
had gone 1p 8¢ arch of something to please 
} 
ner 


He ed yt ke her hap 


| 


1G! Inagnificent 
? 
L 


t did not strike 


| her es it would have done 


| at anpotler bliuie 





E 








| have been a kind imnistress to ime. 


Srandon,. | 


FT i ee i TT 


She could think only of her happl- 
ness and her love. 

She was smiling to herself, wondering 
whether a girl was ever so blessed, so hap- 

y, when some one rapped gently at her 

oor, 

She looked up in surprise when bor maid 
Clara Morton, entered the room, 

“I want to speak to you, Miss di Cyntha, 
if = can spare time,’’ she said. 

Teronica inade some courteous answer, 
and felt even more surprised when the gir] 
closed the dour and fastened the lock. 

The targe long window that ied to the 
terrace was open—neithber of them thought 
of it. 

“Why do you do that, asked 
Veronica. 

**Because | have that tosay to you which 
inust be said without interruption.” 

Veronica lookeg up with Laughty dis 
pleasure. 

‘You behave very strangely,’’ she said ; 
**I do not like it.’’ 

She looked fixedly at the girl, whose face 
was not pleasant to see, there was a livid 
lightin ber eyes, an air of cringing, yet of 
detiance, in ber whole manner. 

“You must listen to me, Miss di Cyntha,”’ 
she said. 

“I hold a secret of yours, and I must be 
paid for it.”’ 


Morton ?”’ 


‘**You can have no secret of imine,"’ re- 
turned Veronica, 
“Buel have,” said the girl. ‘Listen to 


ine. 1 ain engaged to inarry John Palding, 
who once lived here as head) groom, 
have been engaged to be married for 
years, and fortune has never 
on us, 

“He saved three hundred pounds and put 
it into a bank. 


eight 
once siniled 


“The bank broke, and he was left penni- | 


less. 
“T saved sixty pounds, and invested it in 


| & building society,which became bankrupt, 


Fortune has never once siniled on us 
now. 

“Now John Palding has an offer from a 
fariner in Australia, 

“If he can go out there,and take five hun- 
dred pounds with him, we shall make our 
fortune,” 

“TI do not see what this has to 
ine,’’ interposed Veronica, 

“IT do, Miss di Cyntha. I hold a secret oi 
yours, and I want five hundred pounds ws 
the price of iny silence.’’ 

“Youare talking nonsense, Morton, I 
only caa imagine that you have lost’ your 
senses,’’ 

“You will tind, on the contrary, Miss 
Cyntha, that I was never nore sensible in 
my life. Let ine tell you what I have to 

’ 


until 


do with 


say.’ 
re looked at her. 


In the excitement of the interview she 
had risen and confronted her. 
“Come to the point at once, please,’’ said 


Veronica, ‘What have you to say ?’’ 

The girl looked uneasily at her mistress ; 
the color came and wentinu her face; ber 
eyes drooped, 

Raising her 
denly— 

“It is for John’s sake--I would 
thing for John.” 

Veronica gave a sigh of resignation. 

W hat this strange scene ineant she could 


head, she said very sud- 


do any- 


not tell, but it would end at some time no 
doubt. 

Morton heard the sigh. 

“You are impatient, miss,’’ said she. ‘I | 


; , | ain Coming to the matter, 
He brought her back with him to where | 


“T do not like to speak of it to you, you 
But it is 
tor John's sake--1l would do anything tor 
oiaum.’”’ 

“Will you be kind enough to just come 
to the point ?”’ said Veronica, 

“J will,” answered Clara. 


Yet Veronica saw thatshe had to surmitnion | 
| all her courage, lo tinake a 


Inost desperate 
effort. 

She looked up at her, 

“You remember Sir Jasper’s death, Miss 
di Cyntha? 

“You remember the day alter it? Though 
it was a warin June day, you would have a 
fire in your rooin.”’ 

Veronica started, 

Her tace grew white,a low cry caine frou 
her lips, 

“Goon, she said tothe girl, who had 
paused abruptly when she saw the chanye 
In her mistress’s lace, 

“That very day, iniss, [thought there 
was SOmething wrony,’’ she aaid, 

“Why should you wanta tire when 
June sun was shining so warily? 1 
to anyself that you had something 


the 
said 
to 


| burn.’’ 


Another low ery came from 
Morton continued ; 

“J--you will be very angry with me, Miss 
di Cyntha—I[ watched you; I knelt down 


and looked through the keyhole, 


“The key was in the lock, so that [ could | 


not see mmuch, but I saw distinctly a roll of 
parchimentin your hands, and I saw you 
putiton the fire. 

“T saw it begin to burn,and I was wild to 
know what it was. 

“All at once I had an idea that you were 
destroying something that belonged to Su 
Jasper, and was determined to know.” 

She paused, while the beautiful face gaz 
ing into hers grew deadly white. 

“I invented an excuse to get you trom 
the rooin, Miss d Cynthia, 


tinued 
' 


i ; 
reinains of the pal f 
“jaw quite distinctly 


will and testament 0! Sir Jasper Hrandon, 


the words ‘Last 


} Miss dj Cyntha 
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di | 





Veroniva, | 


—_—_—— 


te 


“It was but a charred fraginent—TI took it 
away with ne and now, Miss di Cvntha, I 
accuse vou of having burned Sir Jasper’. 
will, You cannot deny it—l have the 
proofs.”’ 

Veronica stood like one turned to atone. 
She had lost all power of speech, The wir: 
continued ; 

“T can form no idea why you did it--that 
does not concern ine—perbaps it was to 
your own Interest, 

“They said in the servants’ hall that Sir 
Jasper had left you money; perhaps tie 
will you destroyed took it from you,” 

There was a flash as of fire from the dark 
eyes. 

“Ido nut wish to do you any 
mn ise, 

“[ have not mentioned what I saw to any 
one, and T never will; but you must give 
me five hundred pounds for keeping your 
secret, 

“ive ine that, and T will promise, I will 
swear, that no allusion to what I have seen 
shall ever pass iy lips, 

“dive me that and [ will bring the char- 
red fragnient to you. 

“I do not wish to harm you, but Provi- 
dence has given ine this chance and I iust 
make the most of it. 

“From that one moment I said to myself 
that I would keep your secret until I could 
use it. 

‘Give ine five hundred pounds,and I will 
be as faithful as death to you, 

Then the power or speech caine to 
nier, 

“Even if I would condescend 
you,” she said, “LT eould not; I 
five hundred pounds of mmy own 
world,”’ 

‘You have arich lover,” returned the 
girl, with a significant smile. “Sir Mare 
would give you anything in the world, his 
heart’s blood if you needed it.” 


harin, 


V ero- 


to bribe 
have not 
in the 


“Hush! said Veronica, sternly. “I will 
not allow you to say such words,” 
“You may do what you like,uiss-—I shall 


keep tomy word, 

“If you give ine five hundred pounds, I 
will never reveal your secret; if not, I will 
betray it.’ 

“What if I refuse?” said Veronica “Tell 
ine the worst.”’ 


In her heart she knew the Worst must 
come, 

It was as impossible for her to find five 
Lundred pounds as it would have been to 
tind five thousand. 

“The worst is, that if 1 fail to et the 
money from you, I inust try to fied out 


who is the next most interested in the mat- 
ter. 

“There is one thing that you cannot deny 
Miss di Cyntha, you Barada the will."’ She 
paused with a sudden ery. 

Unperceived by either, Sir Mare had en 
terad through the open window, and stood 
with a horror stricken face, listening to the 
last few terrible words, 

With an air of terrible bewilderment he 
looked froin one to the other. 

Veronica was white as death, the servant 
girl insolent in the full triumph of her ae 
cusation, in the knowledge of her — vic- 
tory. 

Veronica looked round when she saw the 
sudden dawn of fear in the girl’s bright 
eyes. 

She uttered no ery when 
lover, but a cold terrible 
her. 

He came to her and took 
hand. 

“Whatis the matter, Veronica? What 
does this insolent wornan say? Why do you 
allow her to insult you ?” 

“Truth is mo msult, Sir 
Morton. 

“Say the word, and Twill send for a po. 
Jieemman, and wi'l wive her into custody. J 
heard a little of what has passed, and I see 
she is trying toextort inoney frou you 
why not order her from the house?" 

“Ah, why not?” erlod Morton insolently. 
“As vou say, Sir Mare, why not?’ 

‘TP take the duty upon mysell,’’ he maid; 
“Torder you not only to quit the room, but 
to quit the house, 

7 aly Brandon will approve of 
have done w 
duet.”’ 

*T shall not leave the re Sir Mare,’ 
she replied quietly, ‘until Ihave Miss ai 
Cyntha’s answer. She knows what I want; 
Jet ber say if she will give it to me.” 

*You know that I 


her 
ReIzed 


she saw 
shudder 


her soft white 


Mare,’’ put in 


what |] 


eet shies hears of your con 


weotta, 


cannot,’ she an- 
swered, 
Sir Mare looked at her in bewilder- 
ent 


“Surely you are not willing to comprom- 
ise With this woman, Veronica? She urust 
be punished, any atlenipt to extort money 


isacrime thatthe law punishes very se- 
verely. 

“Do not speak to her—leave her to 
mie.”’ 

Then he paused in bewildered = won 
der. 

There was something be did not under 
stand—-asirinking feéarin Veronica's face 
and an insolent triumph in the tmiaid’s. 

Where was the indignation, the just) an 
ger, that sie Should feel ? 

What could it inean ? 

With « restless, uneasy yaz he looked 
fr none to the other, 

The dark eyes of the wou f ved 
sad ey net bis V1) 


1 ect ' ' 
‘ ‘ al pase | WAS 





4 mey i I j i 
perly refuse to vive it to her She ought t 
be Sent lo prison 


“Stop, Sir Marc, 





































































































































—-“you apr ad too fast, Ask 
whether uy coarge against ber is 
net.” 

“Pwill oot insult Mise di Cyutha by any 
such questi.n,’” he replied, 

“Then you are unjust,” she maid, “You 
accuse ine of brimyging a tlalse charge ; ask 
Mises di Cynutha whether that charge is true 
or false, she will oot deny it if you ask 
her.” 

Still there came no words froin the white 
lips that were closed s strangely, 

“[ refuse todo any such thing,” be 
turned. 

“Again, Sir Mare, I say that you are un- 
just, 

“T accuse Miss di Cyuthaot having in her 


false or 


re- 


own room, unknown to every one, and, os 
mie thought unseen by overy one, wilfully 
berned Sir Jasper Brandon's last will aud 


testament. 

“More than that, I ean prove that «+e did 
ow. Now, Sir Mare, look from her to tne 
—whoehof us looks ywoiltv ?" 

He looked at Veronies as though nalf ex- 
pecting an ia liguant dental. 

None minnie. 

“Mins di Cyntha,’ she continued “tell Sir 
Nire, wie accuses me ot bringing a talse 
charge, whether vou destroyed that will or 
not. 

Sull there was n> answer, 

“Lawearto Heaven that Taaw her do it, 
and that To have the prools,”’ erted the mated, 
“LT should not speak so plainly before vou, 
Sir Mare,but that bush-tioney will do frou 
you as well ag frou: her’ 

" ‘Then Veronica wpe, 

She went up to him, and without looking 
at liitn, slie said 

Wil vou send that woouan 
IT shall die if she reviatus here, 
to vou when she is yor 

Te mtreecn badere withs a pearing 
than death that slo liad never 
the charye. 

[to BF 


away, Mare? 


I will speak 


bitter 
denied 


CONTINUED. | 


atl 


The Blue Chamber. 


dl -_ 


HY EPMUNTD POWNEY, 

PEW pretty women sat talking ly tire. 
light one antuiin evening. 

| A tea-table, splendid with old Crown 
Derby, and a satin cosy embroidered to 
natch oocked on the top of the old silwer 
teapot, stood between them, and the third 
volume of the last popular novel layon the 
woll-skin rug just where Lynette had drop- 
ped it, when even ber bright eyes) could 
read no longer, 

She was aslim, fuir-taced girl, with out- 
lines a thought too sharp for prettiness, alert 
and sensitive to the tinger-tips, 

Her keen, bright faee took a dozen 


my tmistress | 


varv- | 


ing shades of expression while sne spoke | 


as inany words, 

Her hair waved erisply, her eyes: were 
grey, dilating and deepening with the in- 
tensity of ber weaning. 

She was kneeling on the rag tormenting 
the big burning log Hithe grate with a toy 
brass poker, and watebing the blue fhaunes 


and red sparks come and yoo while she 
talked, 
Her sister listened behind) her peacock 


fan, calinty and her 
work, 

“No tnarriage cin ever happy,” de- 
clared Lynette, in ber thin, musieal, ehild- 
ish voice, “without perfect love and 
trimt,”’ 

“Tthink T have beard something like that 
before,’ remarked Mrs, Peatherstone, in 
ber full contralto. 

“Besides, l never disputed the statement, 
did 1?" 

“Why, Lola! Didn't you say that a wite 
had aright to a man’s present and future, 
but his past was his own?” 

“Something of the Kind,’ Lola adimitted, 
“T also said that it was a queer way of dis- 
playing your perfect trust in a@ tian too in. 
siston knowing all hissecrets,”” 

“Trust ime not at alljor all in all!’ quoted 
Lynotte, emphatically. 

“And anice position Merlin got into by 
acting on the advice,” coumnented Lola, 

Lynette shrugged her shoulders, and 
gave the log a furious blow, sending sparks 
in showers about. 

Lola meditatively stroked the soft) plush 
of herteayown with ber ditpled, white 
hand, glancing approvingly at the sparkle 
of the gvemume tuat encrusted it, and then 
spoke with authority trouithe depths of her 
basket chair. 

“My dear child,it was a wise woman who 
said, ‘Never insiston being your husband's 
first love; be oontentif you are sure of be- 
ing his last.’ "’ 

“I would never set eyes on John again if 
I were not perfectly certain of being the 
ene and the other!’ Lynette replied, her 
oolor rising, and her eves darkening. 

“Our lives are to be one, with one opin- 
ion, one i@eal, one set of tastes and feelings 

“Whose? Yoursor his? 
yachting?’ interposed 
stone, 

“Lola! When vou know T have ordered 
three yachting sults for inv trvusseau—a 
blue, and a white, and a Galatea! OF course 
I shall try to po with tidin. 

“IT can but wretched ; 
pleased it's all right.” 

“You area good little thing, 
said her sister, affecti 


rewson ibiy, “us Was 


be 


And how about 
Mrs. Feather- 


te but if he’s 
Lynette,” 


rrpalely **houit 
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“Let me keep my illusions while I can, 
then. 

“You aud Mark may have your views of 
miairriod happiness. ; 

“John and [ would rather come to grief 
in striving atter «a high ideal than sneak 
through bite contented with having realized 
a low one.” 

Lola was silent. 

She had never consciously formed an 
ideal, and wouldn't have distressed herself 
by striving after ital she had, on any con- 

sideration. 
| She hada beautiful, well-ordered home; 

a pretty little year-old baby son; a kind, 

considerate husband; and was the hand- 

soinest woumn in the county. 

How could her life be possibly improved 
on? 

“[ beg your pardcn, 

Lynette, impulsively. 

“T didn't mean—that is, I didn’t think—I 


(had 


Lola!’ broke out 


ougitn't to have said so to you. What a 
blundering, egotistical wreteh Tam!” 


Lola's great brown eves opened wide in 


utter bewilderment; then, following Lyn. | 


ette’s glanse across the room, became en- 
lightened and half-closed their curly fringed 
lids in pertect mdifference, 

A half length portrait hung on the wail 
facing the fire, 

A portrait of a pretty wornan, of a cer- 
tain order of prettiness, the sort that) curi- 
ously enough is never adimitted by other 
women, however attractive men may find 


tuddy brown hair, coiled high upon the 
head, aller the fashion of some ten years 
ave, and rippling across a low white fore- 
heat; long eves of a bright blue, with half 
Closed, heavy white eyelids; a Small mouth, 
with full, red lips,and a oseft) round chin 
With adiumple like a baby’s. 

“Did vou think To should 
thout Mark's first wife?’ 
nrusedly. 

“Thad forroetten that she ever existed, for 
the tromvent’ 

Lynette frowned incredulously. 

“PP should hate the sightof her, Why do 
you keep that portrait there, Lola?” 

“Beeause Tani so iuch better looking, 
ny dear—better in every way,and it serves 
to remind Mark of the fact. 

“Tlike to keep her there 
comparison Wilh ime—to 
iuyze.”* 

Lolasat upright and spoke quite ani- 
miatedly—for her, 

“When Mark and 1 first came home here, 
he asked tne to re-arrange everything as I 
wished, and I saw him glance at the por- 
trait. 

“IT knew what he ineant, and said directly 
that I should prefer to leave Lady Mildred 
there. 

“Tt would stop unkind tongues, | said, if 
that was still keptin the place of honor. 
Mark thought I was an angel, of course,and 
aygreed, 

“If IT taneied be still loved ber I would 
burn it this minute; but as he detests her 
mnemory as cordially asl can wish—keep 
your place, Lady Mildred !’ 

And Lola waved # salute that was half a 
inenace to her pictured rival, aud laughed 
Atow, litthe laugh; then, siaking back with 
her usual lazy grace, demanded, ‘Some 
nore Low; not quite so sweet, please, dear.”’ 

Lynette was quite accustomed to her sis- 
ters sudden outbursts—of passion, mirth, 
or devotion,as the case tight be,and poured 
the tea out carefully, with her ears on the 


be sensitive 
Lola asked, 


in 
her 


td, mang 
disad vant- 


| alert the while to distinguish and identify a 


| 


eontaused sound of voices and horses’ feet 
Without, 

A ring atthe bell—an opening door—a 
heavy foot, followed by a light one, on the 
stairs, and the portiere raised and adinitted 
biz, burly Mark Featherstone, followed by 
wtall, dark, brighteyed youth, John Lang- 
don Orie. 

Mark bent over his wite 
basket nest. 

Lynette sprang forward into the embrace 
of two rough, blue pilot-coated arms, and 
pretty Lady Mildred looked down on them 
all from her canvas with her languishing 


in her downy 


the eternal siimper of her painted lips. 


* * * = * 
Mr. and Mrs. Langdon Orine were at 
home, 


Phe flag floating from the deep of Orines- 


| clifte Castle proclaimed the fact to a= grati- 


fied county. 

During John’s long minority the place 
had been let to an unpopular, disreputable 
faintly, Whose deparcure was viewed with 
tnuch content, giving place, as they did, to 
a bright, genial young couple, with light 
hearts, and a pocketiul of money to spend 
between them. 

They soon hiton a very promising way 
of ridding themselves of a portion of their 
burden of riches, 





Orimescliffe Castle was a wonderful and 
| Itposing structure, once a stronghold of 
suine liuportance ; then a priory, and lastly 
the residence of a fine old English gentle- 
| tan With a taste for classic architecture and 
| Italian gardens, 

There was a magnificent opening for artis. 
He restoration, the ouly difficulty being 
where to beyin. 

Ky way of a practical commencement, 
they bad turned an eminent London arebi- 
tect (Murgatroyd, R.A., a recognized auth- 





blue eyes, aworld of cynical ineaning in | 








“Lynette is always so practics: and pru- 

ent.” : 
. Lola was accustomed to being the recipi- 
ent of similar remarks from one or the 
other of the devoted young couple, 80 shé 
merely siguified assent, and he set off 
again. 

“She 'ooked so handsome, 
didn’t she? 

“Not a woman to compare with her. 
Lord Bilberry said so. 

“The best dancer, 
prettiest wotnan. 

“T heard him, I beg your pardon, Lola, 
of course you were there ; but you know 
Lynette is younger, and—and——" 

‘John’s sentence trailed off lamely; but 
Lola was no whit discoufited. 

“Lord Bilberry is angjeld noodle, and as 
blind as you are, Jobn. 

Lady Muric: Banks and I are both bet- 


too, last nigbt, 
Old 


and out-and-out the 


ter looking tha, Cynette, and I was im- | 


ineasurably the best dressed of the three. 
It would have been a want of proper feel- 
ing on your part to have noticed it, 
though.’ 

John looked unconvinced, 

He went on: 

“IT came to ask youa great favor. 
obliged to go up to town to-day. 

“A inan has a schooner yacht to sell, and 
erhaps Lynette may like it better than the 
al sh 

“Won't vou go to Ormescliffe, and keep 
her company ? 

“T wanted her to come here, but she 
wouldn’t, and I can’t bear to think of her 
all alone up there.” 

“Very well,” agreed Mrs. Featherstone ; 


, 


T ain 


“but when am [to go, and bow long am LT | 


to siay ?”’ 

“J haven't told her, lest she should build 
upon it and be disappointed ; but I ineansto 
try and yet back to dinner, 

“Don’t tell her so, for I might not 
age it. 

“If not, I'll come by the early train to- 
morrow.”? 

Lola's eyes glanced with 
ment. 

“I'll take care to raise no false hopes,’’she 
said. “Must you go now ? Good-bye.” 

She watched him ride away down the long 
beech avenue, tnade some necessary ar- 
rangements for her day and night's absence 
from home, wrote a line to Mark, bidding 
him join ber at Orinescliffe, and was dress- 
ing tor her drive there, when she beheld a 
ed of pretty chestnut ponies trotting 
srisklv up to the house, driven by a slight 
blue figure in rather reckless fashion, Two 
minutes later Lynette tripped in. 

“Coming to me, were you? That’s very 
kind of you; but John mighthave known 
his wish is law to me, and that of course I 
should come here, as he suggested it.”’ 

“Whatever you both like best,’’said Lola 
serenely submitting, as usual, to be the 
shuttlececk of this impulsive youngicouple'’s 
arrangements. 

“Well, as you are ready, come along,and 
I'll drive you,’’ Lynette decided, and they 
started, 

Lynette 
marriage. 

She bad grown rounder and softer in out- 
line, placider in manner and gentler in 
Speech. 

But to-day there was a ruffled look on her 
face, and asharp tone in ber voice that 
nade Lola look at her once or twice during 
the drive in mild interrogation. 

Featherstonehope lay in a wooded valley 
sunny and sheltered. 

Orimescliffe Castile on the hill 
looking seaward. 

Beneath it lay St. Bride's Haven, with a 
tiny fleet of red-sailed fishing vessels danc- 
ing on the waters just outside, and Lyn- 
ette’s gracetul rival, the Preciosa, moored 
alongside a little rocky pier, from whicha 
Hight of rough steps cliinbed up the face of 
the cliff to the castle. 

One horn of the little bay was tormed by 
a low headland, on which stood St. Bride’s 
church, long ago disused,but containing the 
burving places of most of the old families 
around, 

The air blew fresh and keen as Lynette’s 
pontes trotted up the ascent that curved 
round the hill, giving constantly-changing 
views of the mighty walls and towers 
above. : 

Finally, itled direct to the 
South Front, with its pillared 
terrace, 

Lytette eyed the range of windows, all 
ol asize and one-third blank, with their 
striped blinds, and the geraniums in the 
vases, that decorated the terrace balustrade 
With high distavor, 

“Isn't it hideously cockney? Think of 
having to live aday longer than one ean 
help in a place like that! Only fit for kiteh- 
ens and servants’ rooms,’ 

“You are very comfortably lodged there, 
I think,’ said Lola; “and I believe the 
Caringhams inade the rooins look very 
handsome. 7 

“But of course we never saw the place in 
their time.” 


inan- 


lazy amuse- 


had certainly improved with 
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‘ Lynette didn’t care to go without 
ohn. 

Finally, heroically subduing her own 
feelings, she expressed a desire to see how 
the restorations were going on. Lynette 
brightened for a inoment, 

“The Banqueting Hall will be done next 
week, as far 48 we mean to go. 

“The pictares are home in,ready to go 
up, and we have neurly decided on tie tire 
shovel. 

“The designs for the 
caine yesterday. 

“So much depends on detail,” Lynette 
sighed; ‘and Joln’s idea was to yet the 
fireplace complete first, as it is a feature and 
a@ necessary. 

“Chairs and tables can wait—besides, "i, 
tired of it ail 1’ 

Lola raised her eyebrows slightly. 

“I'm longing to get to our own part, 
where we are to live. 

Nearly everything is settled, and Jolin 
and I were to have zone over the last few 
rooins to-day with Mr. Murgatroyd’s pupil, 
Mr. Bell, who is down here, 80 that every. 
thing might be settled this week; and now 
this hormad yacht comes in the way and 
wastes two days!” 

Lynette pushed her plate trom her impa- 
tiently. 

“] offered to goover them myself, but 
Johu wouldn’t hear of it; declared I must 
not. 

“They are the rooms he had when he 
caine home from college and the Caring. 
hams left, and he says he won’t let Mr. 
Bell overhaul the place without him.” 

“Never mind; let us see the great hall,” 
said peace-mmaking Lola; “John must have 
some good reason.” 

“He says the staircase is unsafe; but I 
don't believe it,’’ Lynette answered,rebe.|- 
iously. 

Lola declined further discussion, and fol- 
lowed ber silentiv trom the inhabited south 
front to the central part of the building, 
where a noise of hammering and sawing,ct 
workinen’s tramping feet and grufl voices, 
indicated the scene of the restorations, 

Lynette opened a door, and they found 
themselves In a great vaulted space, big 
enough for a cathedral, where the workmen 
looked like 80 tnany bees as they swarmed 
on high seafloldings, toiled with their loads 
up and down tall ladders, or clung about 
the clustered capitals of the pillars. 

The fireplace, in which an ox might al- 
inost have been roasted whole, was indeed 
a feature,and seated in its cavernous depths 
carefully copying a piece of old iron work, 
Was a young nan in a dusty velvet coat, 
with dishevelled bair. 

He rose and caine lorward as they en- 
tered. 

‘*May [T ask, has Mr. Orme decided about 
those rooms ?” 

“Not yet,’ answered Lynette  siesitat- 
ingly. 

“IT have just had a telegram 
Muryatroyd . 

“He hopes to get down here to-night, and 
Lshould have liked to be in readiness for 
him,” said the young fellow, with a dissat- 
istied air. 

“1 will see what I can do,”’ replied Lyn- 
ette, hurriedly. 

“Do you mind cuming back, Lola.” Lola 
did not object. 

“Send Mrs. Wygrain to me,” Lynette 
said to a servant they passed ou their way 
back to the pretty torning-room. 

A sedate, motheriy woinan in black = silk 
appeared, 

“I wantthe keys of the North Tower, 
Mrs. Wygram.’”’ 

“Yes, madam; I will brin 
ly; all but the key of the 
we used to call it. 
hiimself.”’ 

“Ah, then, I can get it; I shall not want 
the rest. 

The good woman looked disturbed. 

“I do hope, madam, you will excuse me 
—but you won't think of going there your- 
selt?’’ 

“Why 
ously. 

“Mr. Orine’s orders were imperative that 
no one should attempt to go there. They 
aren't safe, indeed, tuadam.’’ 

“T shall do as I think fit,’ was all the re- 
ply vouchsated to Mrs. Wygrain,who with- 
drew, looking unutterable things. 

“Don't be a goose, Lynette,” began Lela 


poker and tongs 


rom Mr. 


them direct- 
Blue Room, as 
Mr. Orine keeps that 


not?” asked Lynette, i:mperi- 


| —to eanpty air, for Lynetie bad fled. 


“What did they do to be sentto Coventry | 


by everyone?” Lynette asked, very care- 
lesslv. ; 
“Everything,” replied Lola, eimphatic- 
ally. 
“The men were disreputable,but the wo- 
Inen were worse,and Lady Mildred wanted 


| to cultivate thei! 
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Orilyvy on imedia val art) ioose in he yreat 
banqueting hall—a sort of apartment suited 
for a coronation or an ‘yricultura! show, | 
hardly ! lativ needs of a I s 
vente anl’sS ise j 
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| waut at once, 


“Fancy Mark’s feelings. I'm glad he 
never yave io to her.’’ 

Lyne dropped the subject, 

Hlerth luts were evide! ¥y preoc i 
Sete Sui’ i s 
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Lynette was tired. 

Phat they should pay some calls after 
luncheon. 


Up the stairs, through her own room to 
John’s dressing-room ran the naugbty 
girl. 

There stood John’s mighty old-fashioned 
bureau, with its drawers and pigeon-hoies 
and sliding panels, 

Lynette had the keys of them all. 

Her courape cooled as she peeped and 
pried, tirst in one place and then in another 
and she was just prepared to give up her 
disobedient project when she came upon 
the key. 

It wasa big rusty affair, labelled and 
Wrapped inone of Jechn’s silk handker- 
chieis, with two smaller ones, 

She seized the bundle and 
giving herself time to think. 

Back across the broad !anding she #ped, 
down a jong dark corridor, through 4 
locked door of an unused room, and 80 
through a boarded opening into the dilapk 
dated central pile. 

She was in a 
glimpses of the seathr ; 
ending in the spiral staircase of the North 
lower. 


ran, without 


sort of gallery, giving 
tuygh arched opeuings 
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Ss used for a moment before asc 
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)* vy onthe face of the cliff many ees 
Phen lightly ran up toa landing, from 
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«he flung open the door of a silent tnouldy- 
ainelling chamber, liguted by a stream of 
dusty sunlight pouring in trough an un- 
cleaned lattice window. 

There was not much tor ittosbineon. A 
tall and gaunt bed-stead, stripped of hany- 
sngs and bedding, an empty wardrobe with 
half-shut drawers, # toilet table, the glass 


dun with a veil of dust, and agreen inass 


that once had been a candle-end in one of 
the sockets, 

That was all exce,t a print of John’s col- 
lege over the nantlepiece. 

Nothing alarmed, and yet Lynette felt 
scared and uncoinfortable. 

She inade a pretense t» herself of being 
busy, lifted daintily her pretty gown from 
contact With the floor, and paced the room 
caretully. 

“Fifteen feet; avery good length. We 
might inake it to open on the North Corri- 
dvr, L should think. Now for the width.” 

The room was panelled ina pinky grey, 
with brown mouldings. 

Tho panels were ofall shapes and _ sizes, 
soshbe was hardly surprisead, after pacing 
across frou the door by which she had en- 
tered, to tind herself in tront of a second. 

The ligit streained through its keyhole 
and caught her attention. 

She stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then tried one of the two remaining Keys, a 
sinall steel one, that looked as if it might 
belong to a patent lock; the third key wasa 
tiny gold or gilded toy. 

‘The door creaked stifly and ominously, 
Lynette thought, 

She might as well go on, however. 

It was only a large, light closet after 
all. 

Just big enough to hold a chair and a ta- 
ble, over which hung a portrait. 

Ah! 

A portrait, evidently an enlarged and 
tinted photograph of a beautiful, similing 
woman in a fantastic dress, looking straight 
at Lynette with bold triuinphant eyes; eyes 
that she Knew too well, poor child; the eyes 
of Lady Mildred. 

She sat shivering and bewildered in the 
dusty velvet cbair, looking at themin re- 
turn with a face of piteous enquiry. 

The table underneath held a vase, and a 
large casket of gold and enamel of exquisite 
foreign workmanship. 

Still looking into the cruel blue eves of 
her rival, Lynette rose, and mechanically 
fitting the tiny gold key into the lock, 
turned it, and raised the lid. 

A strong, rich periuine still hung about 
the quilted satin lining; within were some 
few jetters tied with a blue ribbon. 

Lynette touched thein with aversion, and 
dropped them as her eyes caught some of 
the words, scrawled in an untidy, school- 
yirl hand on the most gorgeous of note- 
paper. 

A Jong, soft lock of red-brown hair 
beneath them and a tiny velvet shoe, 

She looked no tarther, but, closing the lid 
with a bang, flung herself on the floor, ery- 
ing angrily, miserably, hopelessly. 

The sun got round to her window, and 
passed it before she could check the storm 
of jealous despair that possessed her, 

She raised herself at lust all tear-stained 
and soiled, and looked at her pretty slender 
hand with four cruel little wounds where 
she had bitten itto prevent herself shriek- 
ing or going into hysterics, 


lay 


looked up wildly. 

“What can 1 do? What will he say?” 

“You had better dress for dinner at 
once,”’ said Lola, calinly. “Let me get 
your gown out. The black Spanish lace ? 
Yes; while you do your hair properly. 
Jobn is coming over the tied now, apd 
someone alter Lim.’’ 

“Oh, who is it? and where is Mark ? 
ought to overtake John.” 

“IT can't see. A flock of sheep on the road 
are raising such a cloud of dust. Ab! there 


He 








“What will John say?” 
“John? Iocan never see 
would die sooner.’’ 

She was not to be allowed the choice, 
however, and rose weary and spent with 
passion, 

Iuady Mildred’s cruel eyes followed her 
to the door, 

She locked it, and then the door of the 
bed-rooin, and slowly and painfully made 
ber way down the dusty stairs, 

Her dress caught somehow, her feot 
slipped,avd she fell heavily forward against 
the rotting banister. 

It cracked under her weight, gave way, 
and tell crashing down some thirty feet into 
the darkness, -vhile she saved herself by a 
sudden jerk and grasp at a sounder part of 
the rail, 

She was not to be taken at her rash word, 
and sick and giddy she crept down the rest 
of the stairs, 

A splinter of wood had torn her hand, 
though she did not notice it, aud the blood 
dropped on her gown and the handkerchief 
that held the keys when she stooped to pick 
BZ up. , 

She sped on to the inhabited part of the 
House, hoping to gain her own room un- 
observed, 

‘‘Lynette! 
Hola calling. 
Lynette » bg 
7 Lynette rushed to replace the keys in 

né bureau, then to ber rooin, where she 
Caine full upou astonished Lola in search otf 


} 
ier, 


she thought. 
him again. IL | 


Where are you?” she heard 
“Hereis Jubu coming home, 


No wonder Lola opened her fine eyes, 

l.ynette’s pretty blue yown was sinirched 
and blood-spotted, her nair dusty aud dis- 
oo her cheeks flusbed and tear- 
streaked, 

But Lola had the gift of accepting a situa- 


{ '§ Without needless comment, and when 
vy hette gasped, “Johu coming! Oh, help 
, Instead of exclaiming or ringing for 
the tia 1, she tore off tne soiled row, ane 
rust It out of sight, pours lout a , 
Waler with a das ; 


h 


NnOpée road. Yes; there’s Jobu just coin- 


Ng out of the shrubbery: he . , 
short cut," iru ybery; he is taking the 


| , 
voice, 


1nd Mark’s dog-eart on the Feathers: | shone froin the blue eb 


is the dog-cart; John will be here first, 
though.” 

“Oh, look again, Lola, do! Is no one else 
coming?” said Lynette, clasping on her 
amber necklace in frantic haste. 

“Yes: the other nan, Mr. Murgatroyd. I 


know his buff overcoat. He will soon be 
uptoJobhn., Let ine put your roses on 
for you. What an exquisite Marshal 


Niel !”’ 

‘There, there! 
now,”’ 

“Just at the door, all together.” 

“Lynette! Lynette!’ sounded through 
the hall in Jobu's cheery tenor. 

*Run down, dear, if you wish to meet 
him before Mark and Mr. Murgatroyd come 
in,’ 


Tell me where they are 


“But I don’t!” cried Lynette, desper- 
ately. 
There was a sound of many voices and 


greetings inthe hall below, and Lynette 
swept down the staircase to meet her hus- 
band with the decorum made obligatory by 
the presence of others, while Lola, wonder- 


ing greatly, departed to dress as the first 
dinnex-bell was clanging noisily from the 


turret above. 

She wondered more at dinner; Lynette 
sat between Mark and the eminent R. A., 
talking, laughing, and looking prettier than 
her sister had ever imagined possible. 

Jobn was unusually silentjand once when 
the north rooms were mentioned shot a 
questioning glance at the sisters, unnoticed 


by his wife, and received with serene in- 

comprehension by Mrs, Featherstone. 
Lynette was silent and moody in the 

drawing-room alone with her sister. 
“Lola,” she asked, suddenly, ‘tell me 


about Lady Mildred. 
would once.” 

Lola looked perplexed. 

“It’s not an edifying story, dear. She 
married Mark for histnoney. Shetold him 
afterwards, and made herself as uncomforta- 
ble a wile as a inan could have; fast, extra- 
vagant, bad-tempered. 

“She had a sortof way with her that men 
admired, and she gave out that Mark was 
very bard on her. 

“TI believe she flirted to the verge of im- 
propriety, but did manage to stop there; at 


You promised you 


least, there never was any actual scandal 
against her, till she died.” 
“Then there was « story?’’ demanded 


Lynette, her face concealed by her fan. 

“Only suppositious at most. Mark was 
in Paris when the old butler wrote to him 
to come back at once, 

“Hedid so, and found her 11 
proved to be typhus fever, 

“He nursed her, let no one go 


with what 


near her 


but the London nurse besides hitmsell, 
She died a week after, quite uncon- 
scious, 


“She said queer things in her deliriutm, 
and servants have earsand will talk;besides 


the butler’s letter was written belore her 
illness was known. 
‘Her trunks were all packed, her tnaid 


did not know why; and a tetleror two caine 
to the house for her that Mark read = and 
burned on the spot. Hleis very unforgiv- 
ing, is Mark. 

“He would not let her be buried with his 
people in Featherstone church, but at mid- 
night she was carried out to the vault in 
St. Bride's, with no one but Mark to follow 
her.”’ 

Lynette looked gloomily across the bay 
to the headland, dark against the moonlit 
sea, Where the ruined churelh still stood: a 
landinark for the fisherinen. ‘Whe was 
he?” she asked presently in a dry creaked 


“Some young fellow with lots of money, 


| younger than herself, I only Know from 
chance gossip. No one evar heard the 


whole story.” 

‘Good night, Lola,’ and Lynette sprang 
up burmedly. “Ask them lo excise ine. 
My head is aching miserably, and Mr. 
Murgatroyd will want to play billiards haif 
the night.” 

Lola kissed her fondly, and saw her de- 
part with dire misgivings, 

“T must speak to John before I sleep,” 
Lynette wes saying to herself. ‘He sus- 
pects something; 1 know his face so well. 
lie has seen the keys. Oh, I inust hear the 


full truth now, but it will kill ime,’ she 
subbed. 
Sie bad dismissed her maid, and, 


| wrapped in her dressing-gown, sat trein- 


bling in the moonlight awaiting John’s 
Coming. 

She heard him st&ring soltly, she 
fancied, in bis dressing-rvo:', but he never 
Cattie. 

Midnight eame and passed. 

Que clansged troin the clock tower, then 
tw 

] nette start | ! if) UNneCAS doz 

Hier: i . lurkness 
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if 
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serted north bower. 


She was too crushed aud hopeless to weep 


j agaiu. 





Lynette finished bathing her face, and 
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She could only give a faint protesting 
little moan, and sink into her chair and 
sleep. 

Such sleep! 

More painful and wearying than hours of 
watching. 

Such dreams! playing with her great 
misery as with atoy, showing it to her now 
in one light, now in another; now asa jest, 
now asa dread, formless, over-shadowing 
horror. 

She was laughing, crving, dancing, dress- 
ing, going through scene after scene, fan- 
tastic or commonplace, Dut always alone, 

There was no John in the world; and she 
woke with a bitter cry to find her head 
resting on his shoulder and his arm round 
her waist. 

“Oh! John, ny John, what do I care if 
you have had a hundrea Lady Mildreds tor 
your first loves, if you will but keep ine 
your last!" 

“Why, you are dreaming, my poor little 
darling,” said John, laughing; “and no 
wonder! I thought you were in bed hours 
ago, when I listened at the door and tound 
all still and dark,’ 

Lynette roused herself to look at him = by 
the grey light of the morning. 

Hewas in a rough yachting suit, bis 
shoulders were dusty,and his hands sisnoked 
and grimy. 

“I've had adirty job to do," he said, 
apologetically, “and it had to be finished, I 
never thought I should be so long about it, 
though. Isay Lynette, ['in going wo the 
yacht for it.” 

“Do,” erled Lynette, “and take me, | 
sha’n’t sleep any more this morning.” 

John departed to “clean himselt,’’ while 
Lynette hurried into a blue serge dress,anud 
was ready as soon as he was. 

They stole out of their rooins) and 
the corridor to the forbidden region. 


down 


| 


| the yacht. 


7 


BErView, wiel tne Dekh Uber mer Covet die ty cuare, 
begging mete destroy his trewured celies 
when occasion required. 

“And a tough job it bas 
Joln, stretching himself, 

“A whole case tilled with things ander 
that table, and «a portrait and letter. | 
burned and sinashed all I could, and now 
I'm going to drown the rest before we go tu 
liullo, Dunean!"”’ 

The grizzied head of the old sailor ap- 
peneee inthe doorway in avewer to the 
call, 


“Just fasion up and weight that, will 
you,” pointing to a canvasecovered bundle 
on the tluor, “Now, Lynette,’’ 

They nade their way in silence down 
the treacherous staircase to its lowest depth, 
where a door opened out on the face of the 


been,”’ ended 


Deh 


| She shivered as she 


| 


There was a path, and some rocky steps 
down to the harbor where the yacht's boat 
Wies In Walling. 

“Do you see that big rock just under St, 
Bride's church ?" Jolin said, “They say 
there isa fathomless depth of water there." 

John took the oars, and Lynette steered 
earefully out of the rocky headland, 

The cliffs rose black and grim, there was 
ayreat silence on the grey, cold sea, and 
took the vars while 
John lifted the heavy bundle and lowered 
itover the side as gently as he could, 

Down, down it went into the cold, dark 
water, with a sullen splash and a whirl of 
foamn-bells; and the boat, afler one great 
rock, shot out merrily from the chill shad- 


| OW into the first rays of the level sun, 


Lynette’s heart gave one great bound in 


i aceord, 


Lynette shuddered as they came upon the | 


staircase with its broken rail. 

A rush of cold air and grey light came up 
from somewhere below, and the head of 
Jobn’s factotuim, the steward of the “Pre- 
ciosa,’’ Was seen ascending to their level. 

“T've brought the boat round sir.’’ 

“Got the cord and weights?” 

‘‘Here, sir.’’ 

“All right. Wait here 
Will you come with me 
two, dear? 
the wall.”’ 

He helped her up, testing carefully each 
step with his own full weight before he let 
her venture on it. 

“Did you know I had been here before, 
John?” she took courage to whisper. 

“T guessed it; look here,” and he opened 
his hand, showing the tiny gold key. ‘I 
found this, all inessed with blood, where 
you had dropped it, and that told the whole 
story.” 

“Were you angry?” 

“Angry? My darling! As if I 
roomn in my beart for anything but 
fulness that you were saved to ime,” 
stopped to give her a mighty hug. 

The Blue Room door stood open. 

A tremendous litter was on the hearth; 
blackened scraps of paper, pieces of broken 
ylass, and a particularly evil smell was in 
the air. 


till I eall 


for a 


you. 
tninute or 


had 
Lhank- 
and he 


I.ynette turned pale, and sat down on the | 


first chair, and John cleared his throat, and 
seemed singularly wanting in his 
tomed readiness of speech. 
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“You see,dear—I ought to tell you every 
thing, vou know. It’s a nasty story—lI 
don’t care to bother you with it before I 
could help—but Murgatroyd coming, you 
see.’’ 

Here John ran aground, 

“About Lady Mildred ?’?) suggested 
nette, ina hard, forced litthe voice. 

“bixactly so,’ said Jolin, floating off ayain. 
“T knew her, you see, shen I 
forthe holidays, and 
her. 


Ly- 


home 
end ol 


Was 
thought we 
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“Sho was so sweet,so gracious,so unhappy. 
Something between a queen and a saint iu 
my very juvenile eyes. 

“Tonade up lots of romances 
till one day, when they all 
was here «a good deal, 


about her, 
broke down, I 


“Spencer Caringham and | were school 
friends, and one Kaster I found Porseorntyy 
Caringhain, the eldest son, at home—an 


awl Seaiip le was, 


Spencer told me no ond of queer stories | 


about his brother, and one day about Lady 


Mildred, tor which T pave the poor ijittle 
beyvar a licking there and then. ‘That 
night, however, Ponsonby tried to pet ime 


to take a note to Featherstonehope, and 
then I saw it was all true, and went vack to 
school disgusted, and believing all things 
against all women—except always my own 
little sweetheart. 

“Then I heard of her death, aud that she 
wasto be buried like a pauper or 
cide ! 

“PT don’t know what put the romantic no 
tion into my head that TI, at least, 
show her honor,and | peot 
caught a night 


a Sul- 


would 
4W0V Ulotuserved 


train, and arrived at St. 


Bride's chureh just in time to see Mark 
leatherstone leaviny. 

‘Tae vault was already boarded uy ] 
had brought a wreathof white towers, I 
just laid it at the « sel chowor y 
when I came full on Pons (‘ar 
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i pot away froin i - sic) tea 


Without detection. 
“Some tine after I gota 


sonby, enclosing two keys. 
“He was going abroad, into the Turkish 


letter from P 


The stair is quite safe close to | 





John’s kind eyes were smiling on her, 
the lust vestige of her folly at the bottom of 
the sea, world all fresh and glowing in the 
wartn beams ofthe new day's sun. Was 
there ever such a happy little woman since 
the first sun shone? 

Lola looked from her window an hour or 
two later. 

“Why, Mark! IT might have spared you 
and myselfanight’s anxiety about these 
young people. Look over there, If they 
haven't been out boating before breakfast! 

—Oh, Mark, I wonder,’ sighed Lola, 
stirred fora imomenat out of her satisfied 
repose, “if you and T were as young, 
should we be as blissfully foolish as they 
are ?"’ 

“T don’t know that we should,”’ 
Mark, prosaically. ‘But they may think 
themselves lucky when they are as old as 
we are if they are half as happy !"" 


—<_ c > -- 
Scientific and Useful 
crentitie ano Usetul. 
‘Tonacco.—There is a popular. notion 
that the use of tobaceo is in some degree a 
protective against infectious diseases, <A 
French medical journal supports this be- 
lief saying that it poets bar.: at] an ener- 
yetic parasiticide capable of acting upon 
uierozyines and inicrobia, and that, while 
it thinks its abuse liable to produce wetl- 
trarked effects on man, it is, nevertheless, 
convinced that it is capable of rendering 


luiportant service in protecting hit against 
epidemic and contagious diseases, 


replied 


| PRistnving.—A plan recently  intro- 
duced into Belyiumt for preserving wood 
from the decay produced Ly the atimos 


| phore, water, ete., 8 to fill the pores of the 


wood with liquid) yutta-percha, which is 


| sald to effectually preserve it from: momture 


and the action of the sun. The process 
juiployed consists in exhausting the alr 
frou the pores ol tbe wood,and tilling theus 
With gutta percha solution, in pouring the 
solution Im the pores, Thesolid gutta percha 
is iquefied by mixing it with paraffin in 
proportion of about two-thirds of yutta per- 
cha tooone-third of parattin; the iixture is 
Lien subjeeted to the action of heat, and the 
yiithe porelia becomes suflllonontly liquid to 
be casily introduced tite of the 
‘The liquetied by this 
SS hardens in the pores of the wood as 


Lhe pores 
wood, 
proce 


It leeeomes Cold. 


wulla percha 


—-_ * -_ 


Farm and arden. 


Cows.—There is no need of bothering 
about a cow’s pulse to find out if she is well 
or not; stimply look at her nose. If well, 
it will be tmomt and cold; if feverish, dry 
and bot. She is like a doy in this respect. 
A staring coat or wa hollow eye are also 
points indieating trouble, and as syimptoims 
of dlisease they are more to be dreaded than 


the dry nose. Nothing should be yvivena 


tiilely Cow that, So lar as quality is) con- 
cerned, we would not be willing to eat and 
drink ourselves. Pastures should be free 


frou. weeds, brush and rank grasses, alse 


i bitter herbs and low-growing decidu- 
reen trees, 


is and eve ry 


Sith TIawk. It will surprise Old-fasth- 
j i vers to learn that 
rit » haw % reyarded a8 a valua 


avidity by all sorts of anutlinals 


, 4110 even , 


s and horses, which hbave nuaturully a 


r dislike to the smell! of bloud., 
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PRIDE OF BIRTH. 


Pride of ancestry seems to be inherent in | 


mostof the human race The members of 
a family which owes its origin to an earl or 
a duke undoubtedly occupy a distinguished 
position, but the way in which they some. 
times speak of ‘our family,’ is like a wet 
blanket to people Whose most distinguished 
ancestor Was a justice of the peace, or a 
county sheriff 

It cannot be denied that it is pleasant to 
think that one’s forefathers were honest 
and upright men ; and that it gives one a 
certain feeling of superb satisfaction to be 
able to say 

“My ancestors never did a mean or igne 
ble thing.”’ 

Nevertheless, itis a fact that many of our 
yreatest men have sprung from humble ori 
gin. This, however, in itself involves no 
degradation 

A man cannotalways be judged by hi 
grandfather The mantle of the ypood old 
geptlening forall vrandfather are Sup 
posed ta be good-—does not always tall on 
hits clescenchants 

Atverall, the world cares a good deal more 
about what you are than what your grand 
father was. 

It he, or any of the rest of your people, 
ever did anything that was mean or wicked, 
you may rest assured that everybody will 
know aboutthat, and it will count against 
you, but the virtues of your ancestors will 
seldom, if ever, benefit: you. 

You cannot make a living on the reputa 
tion of your father, or the memory of your 
great-uncle, or the fame of your mother-in 
law 

If you were the son ot Napoleon Bona 
parte, and did not pay tor your board, your 
landlord would pack you off justas readily 
as he would the son of a coal heaver o1 
hod carrier 


It is foolish, therefore, to brag of your 
ancestry If 
at 1) 
needa of ir] Ml H 
every new ct in pper 
to make 


Again, do not be for ever telling people 
that you were not brought up to this or 


that. Whatdo you suppose the world at! 


eo 9 


large cares how you were brought up? If 
they never used plated ware on your fa 
ther’s table, or boiled cabbage tor fear it 
would scent the house, or ate onions be. 
| cause of the flavor, let these tacis pass ; it is 
| not necessary that everybody you know 
should be told of it. 

Build up a character for yourself which 
shall be independent of any support which 
the fame of your ancestors can give. Make 
yourself a man—a man in so full and large 
an acceptance of the word that no one 
shall ask “Who is he?’’ but shall honor 
you for yourself, and not as the son ot 
another. 

We are not what our fathers were, but 
what, under Heaven, we make ourselves ; 
and the lowliest born in all this world may 
rise to such a height of moral grandeur 
that, though he were the son of a king, 
no man would speak of it as a tact in his 
favor. 


! 


Pe <a 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

Tue largest room in the world, under 
one root, and unbroken by pillars, is at St. 
Petersburg. Russia. It is six hundred and 
twenty feet long by one hundred and fitty 
in breadth. By daylight it is used for mili 
tary displays,and a battalion can completely 
mancuvere init Twenty thousand wax 
tapers are required to light it. The roof of 
this structure is a single arch of iron, 
and it exhibits a remarkable engineering 
skill in the architect. 

A Maryianp County Treasurer says he 
wonders not so much that defalcations are 
frequent as that they are not more numer- 
ous, considering the heavy temptations. He 





says that when he was first putin charge of 
his office he was fairly deluged with ‘‘pri 

vate,’’ ‘‘personal,’’ confidential,’’ and other 
communications from New York, prov- 
ing—on paper—that he could double all 
investments with certainty if he would 
entrust his money to the parties sending the 


, 


communications 


Our periodical “numberings of the peo- 
ple never tail to be attended by episodes 





of a curious and ludicrous character ; but, 
as might be expected an East Indian census- 
taking has its own peculiarities. During 
the reeent enumeration in the Punjaub, tor 


/ instance, a native official returned a village 


pond as an “inhabited house,’’ and when 
called upon for an explanation, justified 
himself onthe ground that he had found 
the pond in question occupied by a fakir, 
who announced his intention of remaining 
in the water till the unholy rites of the 


| census were over. 


Tit sensible housewife ‘keeps things 
cool” for herself and her tamily Jetting in 
the nightair through the wide open doors 
and windows, and Keeping the doors closed 
and the blinds shut during the glare of the 
day There are many other small points, 
the Gbservance of which adds to the com 
fort of hot weather living. By starting five 
minutes earlier for the car, hurry is avoided, 
vid nothing beats like hurry. as the blaz 
reer been snd streaming brows of the late 
comers incars and on the boats testifv. The 


sensible tashion of « irrying sun umbrellas 


| has added much to the comfort of town 
| dwelling gentlemen 


LABORERS in Mexico fare hard. Thirty 
cents a day is the common. rate of wages, 
and for that the natives are content. to per- 
form the heaviest labor. Farm work, mining, 
factory labor, and domestic services are all 
alike paid low, The custom ot making loans 
| to laborers to be repaid by work,is common, 

and tends materially to prevent their social 

advancement. The large factories are thus 
enabled to retain their hands as long as 
they desire The latter are not allowed to 
leave their employment until — they 
have yard their debts and as that is 


generally impossible out of wages which 
ire barely enough for support, the debtoy 
continues a virtual slave to lj fi anit 
attorney le ve med the fact { at , . 
a iarere 


number of the hansoa2 cabs of London are 


now owned by the aristocracy Sir John 
himself and the Duke of Marlbo 
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partners in one ; Mr. Lowther, another tre- 
mendous swell, is also in the business ; and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury openly displays his 
coronet and initials on the large number of 
hansoms he owns. This partly accounts 
for the splendid attire of the hansom drivers, 
and tor such bold and startling innovations 
as the white Holland which they now throw 
over the black ot their cabs, so as to pro- 
tect passengers from heat. 

Women are of far more sensitive and 
nimble minds than men, and can better see 
through others. Their over-suspicious na- 
ture often fancies things to be passing in 
those they are inspecting, but also often hits 
on what is really going on within our bo- 
soms. They connect the attack with its 
cause ; they see ‘nto the thicket where re- 
sentment is lurking. This clear-seeing of 
women is often astonishing—even of women 
litle remarkable for abilities. It seemed as 
if their passions supplied force to their in- 
tellect and sharpened their wits. We have 
known @ jealous woman actually to know 
what passed within the mind of her lover 
and her rival, as if she could see through 
their breasts to scan their thoughts and ex- 
amine their designs. 





A large part of life’s burdens are self 
imposed, and wholly needless. Fears of 
calamities, which never happen, a doleful 
habit of looking at the world, a suspicious 
disposition, a jealous turn of mind—these 
are the tyrants that load us with burdens 
heavy to bear, but needless to carry. It we 
should honestly examine the various bur- 
dens of our lives, we should be surprised to 
find how many of them there are of this | 
character. Not only may we drop them if 
we will, but justice to others demand that 
we should. A man or woman habitually 
unhappy is essentially selfish, and is always 
a thorn in the community. There are 
enough crosses and trials of life which must 
be borne, without manufacturing artificial 
and needless ones; and the more thor- 
oughly we rid ourselves of the latter, the 
more energy and spirit we can bring to bear 
upon the former. 


A GRADUATE Ot Dublin University, who 


| dangeruus person to be at large. 





has served a term as stenographic reporter 
for Parliament, and has written a text book 
on shorthand, contesses that the difficulty | 
of reading any kiad of shorthand is an in- | 
superable barrier to its general use, and 
that though he has worked with scores of 
shorthand reporters, he never knew one | 
who could read his own notes with the ta- | 
cility of common writing. Moreover, it 
would not be well for shorthand writing to 
become general, since the necessity of writ- 
ing words slowly and laboriously in long- 
hand provides a sensible check on the volu- 
bility of writers. If shorthand could be 
setup asacommon medium of communi 
cation, it would be more trouble to read it 
than to write it. Aman might be inun- 
dated with correspondence in shorthand | 
which would occupy a great part ot his 
time turead, and eventually discover that 
mostof it was not worth deciphering. 





A woman of Monroe county, this State, 
in reply toan advertisement of her husband, 
cautioning the public not to trust her on 


his account, as she had lett his bed and 
board without any just provocation, replies 
sharply that ‘‘the factsin the case, as he 
calls them, are false in every particular. 
First, he don’t own nor never had a bed of 
hisown ; not even a straw tick to sleep 
upon, Second, and not the least, he has no 
board, as he alleges, nor anything to eat 
whatever of his own that can or will satisty 
hunger. Third, as for getting goods on his 
account, don’t think I could buy anything 
on his credit, regardless of his notice, what- 
ever. Fortunately, I don’t have to buy 
anything on credit, and, even if I should, | 
niy own credit would be equally as good, if | 
not better, than his. 


As for cause and pro- 
vocation, I have sufticient. ‘Truth will 


prevail.’ IT caution all persons against 
trusting him on my account, as I shall 
positively pay no debts whatever con 


mind has power over the bod 
lor & person to think he has a disease wil] 
often produce that disease. This we see 
effected when the mind is intensely con- 


ated upon te disease of another, We | 


‘ 


{ ° > 
There isno speaker to keep order, 


have seea a person seasick in anticipation 
of a voyage, before reaching the vessel. A 
blindfolded man slightly pricked in the arm 
has fainted and died from believing he was 
bleeding to death. Therefore, persons to 
remain well should be cheerful and happy ; 
and sick persons should have their minds 
diverted as much as possible. It is often by 
their want of faith that they die. As a man 
thinketh, soishe. If he wills not to die, he 
can often live in spite of the disease ; and, 
if he has little or no attachment to lite, he 
will slip away as easily asa child will fal) 
asleep. Men live by their minds as well as 
by their bodies. Their bodies have no life 
of themselves ; they are only receptacles of 
lite—tenements for their minds,and the wil) 
has to do in continuing the physical occu- 
pancy or giving it up. 

How often do we hear it said in praise of 
certain people that ‘“‘they always had a 
good word for every one."’ Such people are 
kindly spoken ot in return ; they have many 
friends, and are held up as subjects worthy 
of being followed by the more careful and 
cautious. These apparent monuments of 
kindness may serve some good purpose; but 
to our mind the goodness of their motives is 
to be strongly contrasted with the damage 
they cause by too freely extolling those 
whom they know little or nothing about. 


| A rogue well recommended, and that, too, 


by people of high moral standing, is a very 
And yet 
how many such swindlers are among us. 
Testimonials of character are supposed to 
be given for the guidance and protection of 


| innocent people ; but in how many cases 


have these recommendations aided the 
workings of thieves and scoundrels. The 
man who is even over-slow to praise any 
one will live a long time before his silence 
in this respect can have done as much harm 
as a person who is toc lavish and careless 
with his eulogies may do in a day. 


A story is told of a London lady of high 
repute, and much beloved and respected, 
but who, having gone in for the ssthete 
phase, determined to act up to the charac 
ter she had assumed, and ata party given 
at her house, after having treated her friends 
to a few melodious twangs upon the ancient 
lyre kept in her husband’s studio to assist 
him in painting his antique groups, she 


disappeared from the room. Presently she 


returned with acrystai platter,on which was 
an antique goblet turned upside down. 
Going round to each guest, she whispered, 
ina hollow tone, ‘‘Supper is ready,’’ at 
which announcement the guest who accept- 
ed the invitation toascend to the supper- 
room, was expected to re-turn the goblet. 
The male esthete, on his side, keeps a taper 
burning before the portrait of the lady who 


| pleases him best ; never owns his love, but 
| goes on sighing and moaning, and dining 


and supping atthe same time, with the 
most self-satisfied calm imaginable. An 


_ effort is now being made by the leaders of 
| fashion to crush this affectation, which is 


enervating the youth of both sexes, and 
converting some of the salons of London 
into the semblance of the mortuary chapels 
of the Campo Santo at Pisa. 


PoLrricaL offenders and obstructionists 
in Abyssinia are treated in a manner which 
gome other Christian countries may well 
take into consideration for suppressing Un- 
parliamentary language, and to insure calm 
debate. The offenders are arrested,chained, 
and placed on a simall table land on the top 
of Abba Salama, a high, rocky, precipitous 
mount, about thirty miles trom the city. 
So sheer and steep are its sides that the pris- 
oners are drawn up by ropes. Their chances 
of escape are nil, unless indeed they dash 
themselves into eternity on the rocks beiow. 
There is a land on which they may grow 
grain, and wells in which they find water. 
and 
they may, if they choose, abuse prime m!n 
isters and crowned heads to their hearts 
content, but they return no more to the 
' As for the rebellious 


ways of the world. 
subjects taken in arms against their kivé, 


ot ristiao 
ey are often despatched by that ‘ 

ynarch in the most expeditious 4 y 
ess manner Gunpowder is ! 


jightee 


ol these 


their nostrils, earsand mouths, 4 
time fuse attached to either one 
useful members, and when the 
takes place it generally incapactt 
victim from further intrigue. 


explosio" 
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TWILIGHT. 





Soft fades away the last long-lingering glory 
That stained the amber threshold of the west ; 
And balmy twilight murmurs the sweet story 
Fa: th loves the best— 
Of silence aud of peace, of longed-for sleep and 
rest. 


The sea that erewhile, one vast changeful splendor, 
Fell in a foam of jewels on the shore, 
Now lights its pa'tior unly with eve's tender 
Star, that far o’er™ 
Its opalescent waves glows brighter evermore. 


© hour most beautiful ! O hour most holy ! 
Bid all the weary world’s hatsh discords cease | 
Lay thy cool hand upon her heart, and wholly 
, Give her release 
From pain and care, closeclasped in the embrace 
of peace. * 2 


- Lottie’s Conquest. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 
fT\HERE never was such an ill-tempered, 
cross-grained old man in this world as 
Dunstan Reade. 

He lived alone in a square red-brick 
house in the middle of a very desolate fiat 
field. 

The garden around it had fallen into a 
dreadful state: no gardener had entered it 
for many years. 

It was full of tall nettles and of long, 
straggling, unpruned bushes, 

The windows were grimed with 
never having been cleaned within 
memory of man. 

The most iniserable-looking object in the 
place was old Dunstan Reade hiimself. 

' His face was wrinkled and withered like 
a piece of yellow parchment. 

His shabby clothes hung loosely upon 
his skinny limbs, 

His great shaggy eyebrows lowered like 
thatched eaves over his sunken eyes. 

He lived quite alone with one old man, 
who was almost as old and as griin as 
himselt, and who cooked, and swept, and 
washed for him entirely without any as- 
sistance from any female whatever—for if 
there was one thing on earth that Mr. 
Reade hated and abominated it was the 
whole race of womanhood, 

The sight of a petticoat was odious to 
him. 

‘The sound of a woman’s voice made him 
shudder. 

His servant bad strict orders never, on 
pain of instant dismissal, to adimit one of 
them within his doors, 

It was enrrently reported of him that for 
twenty years he had not exchanged one 
word with a living woman. 

Ile was looked upon asa hardened old 
user by the peoplein the neighborhood, 
and there was not ainan, woman or ehild 
for niles around who would not cross over 
to the other side of the road sooner than 
come face to face with this ill-favured and 
sour-visaged old nan. 

ut Lottie Hartfield, from the end of her 
father’s garden on the sunny _hill-side 
above the village,used to sit and look down 
pitifully and sorrowtully upon the gloomy 
red-brick house in the valley below, where 
old Mr. Reade dragged out his unlovely ex- 
istence. 

Sue was the softest-hearted, gentlest lit- 
tle thing in the world, with child-like, 
clear blue eyes, and fluffy hair of yellow 
gold, 

She had an innocent fearlessness about 
her that seemed to belong more to the 
childhood she had left behind her than to 
the womanhood upon which she had fairly 
entered, 

She had always a kind word for every- 











dust, 
the 


body, and when she heard people talking | 


ot that dreadful iniser Reade, and telling 
Stories of his bad beart and evil nature, 
she would sigh very pitifully, and then 
say — 

‘Poor old man! it does turn people sour 
when every man’s hand is against them. 
Verhaps he is not so bad after all.’’ 

“But, Miss Lottie,’? objected a triend 
who was present, “‘what do you say lo a 
nan who perfectly hates the sight of a 
woman 2??? 

“Perhaps some woman has treated him 
badly years ago; and not one has ever 
heen gentle and kind enough since, to 
Wipe out the bad impression.”’ 

‘Lottie always makes excuses for every- 
body,” said her father, smiling. 

lvttie went on walking up and down 
the garden-walk from whict she could see 
Mr. Reade’s house, musing to herself upon 
lis miserable and lonely fate, until she 
became quite possessed with the idea that 
ne re ought to do something for 
idea. 

“Papa,” she said one day in pursuance 
Of this idea, “may I ask Mr. Read to din- 
her one night?” 

“Mr. Reade! Good gracious! 
you tnust be mad! 
he would come?” 

Her father laughed aloud at the bare idea 
Ot such a guest. 

“Well, lL don’t know. If he were asked 
nicely he might come I think.” 

“My little girl, you might ask him from 
now to next Christinas, and you would 

get rough words out of hiin for your 


Lottie, 


ns 


u would 


| riarhela 
1On Lhink there is inuch fear 
and now I must be off. Good-bye, 
my pet.’’ 
Mr. Harfield wasa doctor and his high 
lg was waiting to take him off on his daily 
rounds, 


Do you imagine that | 


He kissed his daughter, and went away 
laughing to himeelt over her new 
fancy, and Lottie was left aloné. 

Thea what does this remarkable young 
lady do but go upstairs and array herself in 
her very prettiest dresas—a soft, creamy 
‘oulard, covered with wondertul fluffings 
and puffings of lace—for Lottie wasan ex- 
travagant litle person,and her father spoilt 
her in the matter of dress. 

Then she took ber hat and her sunshade, 
and sallied forth thus equipped to call on 
old Mr. Reade, the miser. 

“Is your master in?”’ 

“No, he be not,” replied the austere 
guardian of Mr. Reade’s dowwicile, gruffly, 
and preparing to slain the door in the un- 
wouted visitor's tace, 

“Will he be long out?” says Lottie per- 
severingly. 

“He night be and he mightn’t,’”’ was the 
unhopetu yo or we 

“Well, I shall come in and wait for him 
till he comes back !"’ 

Now this tock all Timothy's breath away 
“— him. 

_ No such audacious posal had ever 
been inade to him wo Engg 

“No, that you ean'tdo! Mr. Reade don’t 
allow no women-folk within his doors to 
pull things about and mess up bis papers 
and books!" 

“Oh! you needn’t be afraid of that; I 
shouldn't think of touching his things. 
Here is haif-a-crown for you, and please 
show me into Mr. Reade's room at once.” 

Something in the young lady’s tone of 
authority—something too, perhaps, in the 
sight of the shining half-crown she put into 
his not unwilling hand—took all the bra- 
vado and bounce out of old Timothy. 

He touched his shaggy forelock meekly, 
and showed Miss Hartield into the one sit- 
ting-room bis master used in the whole 
house, 

“Well, you'll have to take the blame if 
the taster is angry,’ be grumbled, ‘for 
I don’t know whatever he will say to ime 
for letting you in. It’s quite against all 
rules,’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind that at all; he may 
scold ine as tnuch as he likes!’’ said Lot- 
tie, cheerfully. 

Then her quick eye looked around the 
dingy, dusty and very comfortiess-looking 
root, 

‘Take that tray away, please !’’ she said, 
pointing to the slatternly remains of a sean- 
ty breakfast left upon the table. 

Old Timothy never could tell afterwards 
in relating the story to his cronies, why it 
was that he obeyed her, but somehow or 
other he did. 

“She just said, “lake away that tray, 
please,’ and I picked ’un up and carried 
‘un out. I should have stood on my head 
if she’d ha’ told ine. She had that way 
with her !”’ 

Then Lottie took a brief survey of the 
chamber in which she found herself. 

She was too true a daughter of a scien- 
tific and well-vred man to attempt any 
tidying or dusting of those dearly-loved 
books and papers, which she found here in 
as great profusion asin her father’s study 
at home. 

But somehow ber airy touch went round 
the shabby rooin and brightened it very 
much, 


She straightened a rumpled chair-cover, 
put back a useless stool into its place, 
wiped the pens afresh and laid them in the 
en-rack, then she opened a window and 
eta little fresh sunshine and baliny suin- 
iner air into the mustiness of the stiflingly- 
close atinosphere. 

In taking her little rounds she gianced, 
without touching thei, at the books and 
papers and she made the discovery that 
| they were all on the one subject—cheimis- 
| try. 

She did not of course understand quite 
| what branch of the science it wasthat Mr. 
| Reade was studying, but evidently he was 
| engrossed in some very deep researches, 
| and this made her quite cheertul and hope- 
| ful. 
| 





“I knew the man was not so bad as he 
| Was pa.nted,”’ she said to herself, joyfully. 
“A aman with one absorbing taste or pur- 
suit has always a vulnerable point. | stall 
get at him somehow, T think.’ 

Then she sat down in the one comforta- 
ble arm-chair in the room—-Mr. Keade’s 
own particular seat—and waited for his ar- 
rival. 

Well, she had to wait « long time, 

The day was warin. 

A bee huimmed drowsily in through the 
open window, 

There was a distant sheep-bell tinkling 
on the bill. 

Presently Lottie fell fast asleep in old 
Dunstan Reade's leather-covered = arin- 
chair. 

That was how he found her, when, quite 
unprepared for any such marvellous dis- 
covery (having let himself into the bouse 
withbut encountering Timothy), Mr. 
| Reade caine in by bitmself into his study. 

Timothy, tobe sure, heard him come in 
fast enough, but he was in a dreadtul fright 
of what would happen, and kept 
quiet and still in the kitchen, awaiting the 
event. 

Well, 
was a white soft silk and 
curled up in his artm-chair. 

He did not see quite what it was at first. 





tiass of 


near Bald r¢ Ww 1318 
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mag Lage 
’ 4 1h) have snout 

raved aloud at him 
and at his unconscious visitor—-but some- 
thing arrested bliin. 

| Perhaps if she had been awake he would 


| bave turned her out summarily and rough- 


ed for Timothy, have 








| you. 
himmelf | 


Dunstan Reade came in, and there | 
lace | 








ay ae 





ly, refusing to listen to what she had to say, 
and only furious with her for being 


But she was asleep, and she lay so still, 
and looked so perfectly lovely in ber child- 
like unconsciousness, somehow he 
stood still and said wothing, only looked at 


er. 
Her bright hair made a sort of sunlight 

in the room, ber littlo pink and white 

looked so refined and sweet ainongst the 

=a surroundings of that dreary 
ace. 

w"ller dress was so dainty and so very 

P 


retty. 

The little hands flung back carelessly, 
with their blue veins showing through the 
creamy skin, the sinall foot peeping out 
beneath her skirt; all was so unlike any- 
thing he had seen for so my 

Sue looked like a chuotic flower fallen by 
inistake into a cabbage-garden. 

Dunstan Reade drew a long breath, and 
sat down = to her, with his eyes riv- 
eted on her face. 

It did not ocour to hin to wonder who she 
“yas, nor where she caine from. 

He only knew that he was gazing at 
something that was passing fa'r! 

“If she wakes she will spoil it all!” he 
said to himself. “I haven't seen such a 
sight as this for years—not for years!’ and 
he nat quite still, hardly daring to breathe 
for fear he should wake her. 

Old Timothy, who had crept outside the 
door to listen to what would bappen, could 
not make out the absolute silence within 
the room a bit, and stole back Ww his kiteh- 
en again, quite puzzled and perplexed. 

Presently something—the consciousness, 
perhaps, that somebody was looking at her 
—roused Lottie from her sluinber. 

She stirred uneasily, then half opened 
her eyen, 

Dunstan 
grim again. 

Asleep, she was a lovely picture—awake, 
she was inerely a noisy, sbrill-voiced woin- 
an—one of the sex he hated. 

She would be horribly trightened, he re- 
flected, with grim satisfaction, when she 
awoke and found him sitting opposite to 
her. 

It you have seen a child awake out of its 
inid-day sleep, with just a little stretch of 
its arms, and a rosy flush upon its face, and 
a little opening of its rose-bud lips—that 
was how Lottie awoke. 

Then, when she was awake, she did not 
start up nervously, or look frightened and 
scared—no, not in the very least. 

The image of that grim-faced iniser glar- 
ing at her did not appear to alarm her at 
all. 
She just moved her head a very little 
against the back of the chair and siniled at 
him, 

“Oh, you have come back, have you?” 
said Lottie. - 

“What are you doing here ?”’ asked Mr. 
Reade, sternly. 

“Well, | was waiting fo: you,’’ answered 
the girl, unabashed. 

“Who let youin? Don’t you know that 
I don’t allow women inv hero-a set of bag- 
gages—lazy hussies everyone of them !"’ 

“Well, so they are—you are quite right!"’ 
answered Lottie, with a little laugh. ‘You 
see, I am no better than the rest of them, 
for 1 went to sleep; otherwise I should 
have dusted your papers.’ 

Dunstan gave a sort of gasp, and looked 
jealously around. 

“No, don’t be alarmed. I 


Reade’s face grew hard and 


didn’t touch 


them—I knew better; | went to sleep. 
What are you reading all those books on 
chemistry for, Mr. Reade?”’ 


He looked at her suspiciously. 

The charm she had thrown over him in 
her slumber had partly faded with her 
waking presence. 


Still there was yet something that sub- | 


jugated his inorose and savage nature, 
She was different froin what be had re- 
ine:nbered woinen to be, 


“What do you want to find out about 
me?’ he growled, 
“Ob, nothing about you. Tontyv should 


have liked to understand some of the books 
you seem to be studying.” 

“ «Women don’t understand things 
are silly, ignorant creatures, and 
nothing.” 

“Oh! but they needn't be silly, and ig- 
norant at all, they ean learn. 
would teach me, I could learn, quite well. 
I have quite as inany brains as you have 
probably.”’ 

“What?” 

‘‘Well, so I have. 
about chemistry, perhaps, but I know a 
great many other things better than you 
do, 
you, if you like.” ' 

Now this was altogether such a new view 
of things to Dunstan Reade that he was 
quite nonplussed, and did not know bow 
to answer. 

He fell back after a imninute upon his old 
line of roughness and incivility. 

“T can’t stop wasting my time talking to 
I suppose you have come to beg for 
somebody ? I never give money away—I 
haven't any to give—so vou can yo.” 

“Ol, dear, no! I dont wan't anything 
atall. I never thought whether you had 
any money or not.’ 

“Well, I haven't 


know 


not a farthing! I am 


mM pour asa pauper! Phese wks are all | 
nave mn Line WN r } 
vi L A : 
naraiy Delleve s eure. 
insult ine ?”’ 
“Ob, dear, no! Why should I insult 

} you?”’ 
| Don’t you think I can afford to pay for 

mmy own dinner ?”’ 


—- a 


“I really never thought sbout that. I 
want you to come to dinner, so that 
nay talk to papa and me. Papa is a 
tor, you know, and he is very fond of chem- 
pet IT, I am sure you will get on tw- 
geth 


, “Ob, you are Doctor Hartield’s daugh- 
ter, then ?”’ ° 


“Yes, lam Lottie Harfield ; and you are 
coming to dinner with us to-vight—please 
say yes—seven o'clock sharp; quite a plain 
dinner, and a talk about heminny P ” 

Lottie rose to her feet and picked up her 
hat froin the ground preparatory to taking 
her departure. 

Dunstan Reade looked down at bis handa 
then at bis boots, then something that was 
like a stnile paased over that wintry ocoun- 
tenance, 

“I can't dine with you,” he murmured; 
‘it is so long—so many years since—I 
don't know bow w behave myself in cum 


pany 

“That is one of the thinga Lam going to 
teach you,"’ said Lottie, laughing, aud 
shaking out her skirts, 

He put out his finger gently, cantiousiy, 
and touched the jaces of her dress teuta- 
tively, as ainan night touch a flower or a 
butterfly. 

‘Pretty frock, isn’t it?" said Lottie, care- 
lessly. “I put itonon purpose tu come 
and see you.”’ 

“It must have cost a great deal,’’ said 
Dunstan Reade, trying to ~~ stern again. 

Lottie shrugged her shoulders, 

“I don’t Know; papa has the bill. I 
never think of that. I like to bave pretty 
things about ine, don’t you ?”’ 

Dunstan looked up iuto ber bright young 
face, and a surt of glow spread over his 
own. 

“IT think so,”’ he said; **but I don’t know 
inuch about it.”’ 

“No? Well, that is another thing I shall 
teach you, Mr. Reade; lock at that butter- 
fly that has come in through the open win- 
dow—there is something for you to look at, 
you know. And you are oumming to din- 
ner, are you not?” 

“Yos, if you really wish it,’’ said Mr. 
Reade, quite ineekly. 

“Timothy, |} am going out to dinner to- 





night,’ said the miser to his servant that 
sane day. 

“Mercy on us!" ejaculated Timothy, 
fairly staggering back against the wall. 

“Go and look up inthe lumber-room in 
the third black box beneath the skeleton 
case,” continued Mr. Reade, sternly frown- 
ing, ‘and vou will tind amulberry velvet 
evening-suit of clothes and knee-breeches, 
stockings and buckle-shoes—go and find 
them, you stupid, and don’t stand gaping 
there!” 

An angry stainp of the foot sent Timothy 
flying up to the attic after the mulberry 
suit. 

“Papa, Mr. Reade is coming to dinner! 
said Lottie to her father that afternoon. 

“No!” exclaimed Mr. Harfield. “Whi, 
what « witch you are, Lottie! Good gra- 
cious, child, what ain I to talk to the old 
mummy about?" added the worthy doctor 
in despair. 

“Chemistry, papa, IT have found out thut 
it is his hobby; and give bin the best claret 
you have in the cellar.” 





“Hlow on earth did you do it, child?” 


' cried her father. 


thev | 


If you | 


I don't know so much | 


It vou will teach me, then I will teach | 


“Tl really can’t tell you, papa,”’ laughed 
Lottie. “1 only talked to him as if he was 
a rational being. He isonly a poor, cross, 
lonely old inan, who wants a little kind- 
ness to bring hit out of his narrow, seltish 
life.”’ 

The evening caine. 

Mr. Reade, very shy and very subdued, 
a ye duly in the inulberry suit. 

le had shaved and brushed himself with 
a care that had been unknown to him for 
years. 

His timid look at Lottie as he came in 
nearly made her tather laugh. 

“That child,” said the doetor to himself, 
“oould taine a bear if she tried,’’ 

Lottie nodded and smiled at her guest, 
i and when dinner was aupounced, caine up 
| to him and led him into the next room her- 
self, 

Mr. Hartfield, although a hard-working 
medical inan, had also large independent 
moans of his own, 
| tle pursued his occupation as an occu pa- 
tion rather than a8 a necessity. 
| Everything in his house and at his table 
was of the best. 

Thanks to Lottie, everything was also of 
the most refined, 

The flowers, the silver dishes, the glitter 
| of the glass and china, so bewildered our 
friend Dunstan Reade that he was quite 
meek and amicable, and as to talk about 
cheimistry—not a bit of it! all be dia was to 
gaze at Isottie adoringly, inuch to her fa- 
ther's atmnusement, 


| The sight of her in her fresh young beau- 


tv carried him Lack years of his life, en 
bridged over 4 vast yawning space of hil 
eous inisery and sel fabsorption. 

She reminded him of someone in the 
past vistas of bis life—someone whe lad 
been wentle and tender to him betore i 
face had been wrinkled or his heart hal 
yrown hard—someone who had sisiled at 
him and bad been kind, and yet who had 
turned froin bis love and all his wealth to 
inarry bis penniless cousin, and that was 
vyoat had turned old Dunsta t such 4 


Van A 


”" 
aa A +; f b ot haa ; " 44 
1ress «a Line fa a itt 

ts Lual ber presence gave f rth. 

The old inan was quite softened and gen- 
tle. 

He did not say one hard or unkind word, 


j He tried so hard to behave well at the 
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@Ginner-tabie, and to peeiish uf ‘ ng-Jjor- 
inant manners, that the efiert was alincet 
painfully evident te his teo-=t. 

Then ater dinner Mr. Hartfield «28 «nn 
moned away & & patient, sud l[runmstan 
Read- and Lottie were left alone. 

Then the oid man gt up and caine and 
Mood meekiv by the exfe of her chair, and 
timmidiv taking the iittice white hand, le 
rales] 1 t bts |i ps. 

“J have been a very bad nan, 
he aaid, tremblingiv: “but I 
@) wicked perhars, ss everviretdy thinks 


my dear,” 
arm rick june 


“H couree not, «ald Lottie, cheerfully 
‘rate atv pe realiv tet. 
Hier eves were fu.l of tears, and she was 


mach touched. 
“You know yoo remir Ame of some ne 


eomene whom |] was werv ford of vears 
ar | years ; Dut she was riie tes tee 


and { neid © net forgive her. So mv hear 
hardened and became al 
thick tee: but vou have broken the 
Trttic; and when f 
I thought one of heaven's ange!s 
ed onawares Int) mer “rn hy : 
and then you woke and eprke, and sone. 
bow what vou said, and the way vou said 


erueted ver w 


SAW YOU as Fy lear, 


wd stray 


i 


t, strack home inte myself, and i felt 
that vou had eoineto save ine. Lerned out 
when you said vou were as wise as ] bat, 
dear, you are far—‘ar wiser ter you art 


gow). Tel me whatl am to d ly Ate 
ant T will do it. 

That was how Istiie Harfield inmade ¢ 
great conquest of her life. 

[. 


ater mn she was wees! ated wet Pitpt 
mahing in ner whole lite ev av r 
such pure happiness and Jel tur tit « tl 
thought of that peeor, miserable ! ‘ 
whom she had releer ned freer * ext 
ence of wretehedmess and @e fish ene 

Under her auspices e red . the 
valley was cleansed nd aewert, and pe 
ed, ain fier rpistyent r r ft parre 

[wo brisk, neat handiridens ‘ 
ri ming replaced the effet wid) cratbed 
Old Tiervertt 

The rarden Was clea 1 and anmted 
andt oi with sweet a fi re 

Muslin curtains fluttered at the windows 
and the ha floor, standing wile oper 
meermmed to luvite the passing gucet t& te 
Ith. 

But the greatest change of all is in old 
Dunstan himself 

Hie was really pomsesme d of wreat wealth, 
and now tmnakes no secret of if, 

He gives largely to the C4 ir s 
and n ne who issick and in want ever 
appeais te hin nm Val 

fe . nger crabbed and rough, but 

rful and ®& ateié 

; t as sade ; } art us ‘ ! 
rey s* , « “’ry t 
eading © j sof ‘ ‘ x 
ma . “A b aiid . | 
‘ z™ roa 

koor ays 4 , 
has @ tas Ke 4 m™ t is n i 
feed not to givet rest ‘ it 
henet of is 

Ivttie« trots wl very day t t r 
house and says takes lessons of er 
old friend 

Hie always Mlitains, thouy t i « 


teaches hin tenfold what she 


h vt. 


In short, Dunstan Reale isa happy ! 
man because le s 1 vers fisti ancl 
greedy of gain, and because be has lound 
mormething to Vé atid { ® lor, 

‘From the day, sir,’ he savet Mr. Ifar 
field, ‘that I found it tie gir slows 

ny arurebair tiny life sue an allered 
Hitig. 
As to Tanttie, she vy Says 


I always knew that he was better tha 
painted—evervbody is I yo 
want to do good to anybody, assuine t 

gC “fin them and 


Clever lithe Lottie 


he waAS 


——_ « e_—_—— © 


A Very Bad Man. 


KY F. KR. 





NELSON, 


FRESH breeze and a_svery ar blu 
Pry. 
I \ little white-winged citter-y 
was dancing terri. verth ‘ 
Waves, with a her salis we a t 
sapphire w iter swirling past her tows 
Sue was rapidly nearing a deep, she! 
tered bay on the north-western coast f 
England. 
Two young men in blue yaehting-suits 


were standing ou deck, 
towards the shore. 

One of them bad his glasses up to his 
eves and seemed to be gazing through 
them with the deepest 

He was the taller and older of the two, 
and wasa singularly bandsome and well- 
built tian. 

Tbe other, 


interest, 


stouter and shorter, 


lounzed 


idiv against a portion of the rigging, and 
yawned once of twice it of sheer wear- 
less, 

The land to which the little yvae 


3% “Ags 
lea’’ Wes raj { 
lookiug and tes 

A rock ¥ coast, a sina 


then range behind ranye f ind-t ed 
ywreen bille—hbilis that w Laaiaie , 
outline to « ti 


J r to be sugyest fe . 
i l A S(eoTUSieali 

[> t very 

rh y 
v peu sf. aSSeos 

Good Heavens! you're pot thiukiuy f 


trying the bouse, are you? 
Aner. 
Lord Lorrimer laughed. 

My dear Walter, don't 
there can’t be a whole stick « 
the peor old place that 
awav' My fath- 
tv vears Petre 


‘ 


r ne 


vieit t t. There ca uliv be an OlG wornan 

n charve. No cook, no butler, no food f 
anv kind Ih ¥ sappose I should bee 

aly a* t take v . a a peop e n the 
world, t such a tun hledowr id piace as 
Lorr r Tower ?—y greatest syle 
rite in ail Ivend ? 

\" , Lan glad of that,” rey i Wal- 
er with «a grunt of satisfaction: “bat 
wher re you gong w& put up, then? 

‘J sve writen to my tallift, who lives 
yore ' doutan be w *X tet os Hut re 

fi | 3 ‘ i tan 9 

et take he vyaent ar ty } where vou 
ra « davs, for l rea want to see 

tt f this unpr<tuctive property of 

4 t | st) «6ostoD ere for a tlie 
' ] ‘ a r i Ae it 
I don'ts «me there w { noch for you 
t ere. 

“No: doesn’t look like it certainly,’ 
ur { the other. “No shooting. n 
fistritige, mou pat fany kind. Whi 
feos \ ei] Che | -~ 1 sce 1OrF What it 
s f. ° 

W t I eoold—if I cou t, bow 

sughed Jack. rt whole 
rye rt sentuled, and I] cin’t se am acre 

. s res uch } ‘here we are n 6 

, Det the an rg & shouted to 
t skinner and = Lat ws GuIicK 48 you 
ail 

Lod withtr avery few minutes Lord 
| oer “ tw t . *) ‘ rst . ie is 

f i tiie tt nhoerthern property from 

bis r { hist e 
| ‘ ’ 5 ~ trierd, 
how ‘ {» “was ever f thre sweetest 
Sel s Blale mmSliera- 
bere sure. 

H jl been very anx is tO Sleep on 
t t s friend, froin some, to his 

$, @eryties ntal iliea Of Wishing to Stay 

C sown property, bad insisted upon 
spending the ights as we.. asthe days on 
alaear 


isn’t mou! 
-er was there for 
he died, and this 


exclaimed tb 


he alarmed, 
tore in 
fering 


Ayer 


amv iret 


Walter Grey thought they would be des 
perately uncotnlortable anywhere on the 
} we, 

As he eared for bh creature cornforts 
ibove everything se on @arth, he consid- 
éred the whol: expedition t to be an arrant 


DbackK tothe vacht and take her 
vou like—youp ¢ 
acd I will join yoa there 
but stay here I inust! 


(+ree 


ie was secretly re “ed, therefore,w ben 
Falk ily t? narrow Vil.age street 
tot substantial stone bouse belonging to 
Mr. Murd t allitl, they ind that 
tuey were evidently not expected in the 
ast 
l " TR, aif servant, Who 
1 tt ! r answer ¢ their Knock, 
fur i b li tuat Mi: M razocn was 
\ ; t surely he tm ast have had a 
r sn itnportant letter!" said 
s.ordship, who of course was utterly un- 
Known te the youth at the door. 
May alr S letters have been lying 
r - fave, ar I Waltiny for his 
liress to forward them to hiin. Perhaps 
would like to walk in, sir, and see if 
irs ts rhuest othe 
Juord Lerriner did waik in 
] I sure en rt iy not onlv one— 
ters fr himself! : 
zhas Mr. Murdoch been away 
and w s le gone to?’ he inquired 
‘ woul Siar} “=. 
{ . - Way about thr Weeks ; 
- I i fis yg, It ve; lhe was 
oa. 2 * ress it I suppose he has 
ri i rile H 3S luust.y away at 
) feed ! it has b t work ) al- 
, a y ,?° 
Oi, I the rents! answered the 
“Mr. Mur hy e don't 
t blade isealimuch a it thinus—every. 
wv is sty t t K — 
rr ’ tinal is § t stiug !’’ said 
| i | ner. 
\ t peessiblv stop here!’ whispered 
Wa rPisreyv,« | eaien, ‘W >) 
- ‘ i 9 ‘A ‘a 
is t af [ i I siiall 
i ~ ‘ ly xy vl Ss i Allied } tue 
\ ve susWwered luis frien juickly. 
bu my Gear icliow, you cant eX pect 
1he7-—— 
“No, 2 urse not, Walter. You go 


roand any- 
nockK lf you 
In a week's 
Do you not 


see that Tai paving two tundred pound 


& Vear to a genuticinan to look 


property 
travelling 


Who Sper ds his tim 


about f 
’ 
! 


rhisown pie 


after my 
e chiefly in 
assure, whi St 


inv work ts done by this raw, ignorant 
, ° . , 

vouth Piuese things want | King into, 

Walter. I feel that IT imust set to work 

se LN »aliter ali this. But course J 


lout want ty vietiinize you, Walter. You 


take the vuaecenht, and be at tare cK this 
luv week, and Ile write ther 1 teil 
\ ‘ I can min sy i. 1 s DAVE a 
tairow i ar 4 wood Sal. 4 i i aali pret 
s ypownd sea-tis nye by t ay 
" 
, - i i . 4 “st 
-* P I ’ - ' ’ 
~~ « « r “I 
« . 
‘ . 
4 i Cal i r ‘ 4 y vw + 
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Lf 


. 
The youth, Allen Hale by name, sik 
nos bead 
“J should not like t© gay, sir: you se 


you are astrabger, be aaid, rather inquir- 


‘Oh. 1 am an old friend of Mr. Mur- 


,0cnh 8, ai aca i rmeaiv;: vut f 
jure I can’t take possession of iis Louse, 
But is there an | rahk«giog of any 
kind w beg n the village? 

N I ‘ra t: but bere comes the 
parsen, ue ubt he cou.d p vou you 
asana60 flit. ; 

An eideriy gt nan, evidently a oer. 
gvinan, ¥ 1s 4 ning nofa cage 


iigher up the street. 
‘That's Mr. Maxwell, the parson, sir; 

5 su ‘d ‘pect zu © Gilt. : “ 
And Allen, giad. peroaps, t 

the Mranzer. beat a hasiy retreat ints we 


rnaster’s office. 

Lord Lorrimer went forward to meet 
the rgvina raising Dis cap as be did 
™-). 

la a stranuwer, sir, andI have @m:ne 
to see Mere Murdoen ¢t fond tuat be 1s 

Way . mt . P © teil 


sights? 

“You are a friend of Mr. Murdoch's 
air? juired the clergvinat 40 rT. 
riiner sacied bat ne eved ulin ratucr sus 
[ © 

Ve ardly a friend,’’ he hamened to 
expiain. My father knew him well. I 
ad offered uVvSel! as bis gnest n ¢t 
. gti this j aaquaintance, t iy I 

ca aru 4 iv™ nis triend. 

I aii giad of at, sir,’ answered Mr 
Max gravely e Mr. Murd . 

4’ 4 f i i 45 \ L1area SMra‘iver 

- App t t ft \ -. 
irae. 1 i ay vag. i > ‘ 7 4 
‘ “ ° 

Lorr r was profus 8 ¢€xpress ) 

f yrat it 4 . 4 v 

icK to av “it t 3 4 
And Doss abe we 

As ' vy aorew fh rt tl Vicearewe—a 
SUUSantIaAlL Wie DOUSe e:n Were] it} a 
SHU4dv and Newery ward ie Max welt 
sudden. V asked Uli @ Very ciubarrassing 
q jest it—_— 

‘Il have a daugiter, sir, and might I ask 
you your name, that I inay now whe I 
Shall have tue bonor f introducing tw 
her."’ 

Not for the world would Lorri:iner bave 


told bie real paine, nor baver 
iple and kindly oid 
landiord. 
A moment of wildest con 
ensued, and then be 


“e4ied to his 


sitl ost tu uc Was 18 


fusion of inind 


Diurted out, desoer- 


ateiv :— 


‘Ob! certainly: iny uae is Lester— 
J ub Lest 

Mr. Maxwel! seemed perfectiv satistied, 
andi tuev entered tue Vicarawée vwaraen. 

A Qoeol green iawn Shaded by Jime-trees, 
a@alrower o!f roses and ciciiatis, and a pP ash. 
ny fountain fringed with feathery ferns in 
the centre, UY the side Of wiich, iike § ne 
lovely water-nvinph, Stexd “« Very Leauti 
ful girl—that is what met Lord Leorri:mer’s 
eves as he entered tue Vicarave garden. 

Joora Maxwell was, even to eves that bad 


been satiated with the lo elluess of 


ost beautiful women of the great world 


of London and Paris, a wiost ex yUuIsleiy 
perfect creature. 


SO€¢ Wa8 Garam, Will great eves fui! of ten- 
dérness and passion, 40 swil GUSAYVY Lar 
toast Cruwued Ler sithetu Wulle UroWw Willi 


‘ 


a@ lringe uf Datura Curis. 

Her features were reguiar, apd her color 
orig " ane Civar. 

He re Was grace:u and os wht, and 
ber loot 400 Laid Were failil.ess, 

Lorrimer was a critical judge, but he 
could not detect one flaw in her 

Sbe bad one inore char tha iS gener- 
ally possessed by beautiful woinen—that 


absolute UNnconSscluUusness 
hm ROW thi 
looking than other woinen. 
No man bad ever told her so, and her 


She did n 





SInlie Wa8 25 sWe land as sine asachild s 
ana rewi id ° fee fr 
t artif 4. Se fOonSselous s- st roves r 
U liar tractiveness Y pretty 
: : t b 
st “ ped the guest Whom Uer fatber 
r r simply k 8 
Vithout @ Sigt t arrass t. 
Lorriiner, aS he bowed to her, thanked 
Heaven JeVoutly that Walter rev was 
gone; he could not be thankful enough, 


aud the Sigbt of tis Iittie 
away SWIILLS ver tue bi 
Gistant sea was as-urce of uufel 
faction to fwiirn. 


roger? wrsacec lie 
vac ut Bhs spe Jitig 


the 
ned Salis 


rs otf 


What a wonderful treasure! sat a 
pearl of great price he had lighted upon 
bere in this rewumote and desolate corner of 
tue world! 

Betore lunch was half ended he w iS OVer 


head and 
hostess, 


€ars in love with his beautitul 


And then there caine @ word froin ber lips 
that Was 4 dash) of Cold water over } ue. * 


hi 
He asked the \ arinucu aAboUL the peo- 
pie and their conuditior 
The peop.e ll appeare i were in a bad w iv; 
shaw 1A" — . - o y 
they wer ie 4, Were hardiv used; 
t rF rents had €n raised, and thelr 
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i pr } 4a gr i 
ts 6 . snd 
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would he i ndignant—at least, I fee! sure he 
1 L< indiguanst——” 

oH satte Knew, Mr. Lester,” aij 

xweis, gravely, ‘s landlord ougix 
rrivan ti Wnorapce of wuat Bes on 

his I roperty. 

“But,” pleaded Lorrimer, “perhaps he 

has never usd the opportunity of find) ng 





“Opportunity cried Dora; “do not speak 

f it that way. He ought to have made 
the opportu wb Hlow wicked a man must 
be woo .as never been near the people for 
whuse bapy piness Le is respousible, and 
whose we .lare bas been coumitted to his 
keeping. Ob, do pot let us speak of Lord 


Lorrimer, Mr. Lester! I confess I lose my 
teulper whenever bis naine is mentioned.” 
“But surely ' 
Dora heid up her hand, 
“Ir wou had seen all the suffering and 
Sorrow ainpongst these poor people that I 
bave—a.l owing to their being left, without 








redress the tender mercies ofa tyrant 
like M rinei—you would understand 
tliat Clie “uu be no excuse for biun. Lord 
Lorrimer is a very bad inan ?’ 
A toment of silence, . Lord Lorrimer 
venutou eating bis roast mutton, with bis 


eves xed on bis Bo pes but be telt as if 
ry yutlitul id choke bim. 
“My daugiiter is right,’’ said the Vicar, 
presentiy. *‘A wan who can spend his life 


ruetiuiness of Lis duties cannot be a 
wer) tan. 

Why don’t you write to him, Mr. Max- 
. ?"’ s t guest. hy you were W say 
al. that to nim, he would do anything you 


LSA he is t. a vad fellow really, only 
ws orever the it avout it, vou see.”’ 
‘You know wy Mr. Lester *"’ exclaimed 


Dora, suddeniv. “You know Lord Lorri- 


I Jack sued up$to the very roots 

i118 Hair. 

*N st east only a litthe—very slightly. 
1 hiav t Seen Ll. lately—at least—’’ 

‘ saving wot himself deeper and 
iveperinte tie mire, be eame to a dead 
stop, and began drinking tbe nome-brewed 


his utter confusion. 
Wei, they did not savy anything inore 
about Lord Lorrimer then, but what had 
sank very deeply into Jack's 


; i ' bet 
bw his side to hide 


He was quite certain that he could never 

reVeal Lis own identity to bis host, and yet, 
as thie days went by, be was also quite cer- 
tail that unless D ra Maxwell became bis 
wire he w wain unwedded to his dy- 
ng day. 

Yet now was he to woo her—he himselt 
tue Eari of Lorrimer, whom she had calied 
avery bal man? 

A week passed away, and he felt no in- 
clination to juin tbe *Azalea”’ at tvreenock, 
neither bad be even sumiponed up resulu- 
tion to write to Walter Grey, and tell bia 
when he intended to do so. 

He walked about among tbe green hilis, 
and visited the people, and made their ac- 


lar 


juaintanee, and flattered bimself that lie 
was studving the character and disposition 
Oo. his tenants before making himself Known 
te them. 

In reo , the character and disposition 


of the clerg yvinan’s daughter was the chief 
subject of his study—for Dora was always 
with hina, and Dora was in dreamiana. 

No nan, vounyg, handsoine, and well-read 
us was Mr. Lester, had ever come into her 
lite before; no man had ever sought her 
+> ty, or seemed to be so Dappy in her 
presence as this tnan was, 


The incense of his unspoken admiration 


a worship of eves that looked things 
that lips did not utter—stole upon her 
with a sweet and delightful fascination. 


In happy weeksof long rambles over the 
hills, ofi:mprompta pienies by shady, brawi- 
ing streatus, or in the deep upland woods 
that lay between the fern-clad ravines, Dora 
Muxwell lost her beart to the handsome 
zer who had come, fromm Heaven knew 
“ Lere across the sea, to the lonely village 
t ) Coast. 

Sne loved uim, and she hardly Knew it; 
happy with a vague, sweet joy, 
to which she had never yet given a name, 

Aud one day they they took a little lunch- 

th tuemn, and went off early in the 
morning to Lorrimer Tower. 

It was an expedition that Dora had been 
an Xious to wake for some days; and Jack, 
tox, had been secretly desirous to go there. 

It lay four niles away from the vicarage 
across the ay 

The v walked all the way. 

‘The house, when they came to it, was but 
atumbledown old place, although it stood 
well and imposingly on the edge of the 
clifts facing the sea, and high «moor 
sheltered it to the north, and there were 
fine old gardens, now all run wild and [elt 
desolate, on the southern slopes to the right 
of the louse, 

An old woman opened the door to them, 

id they wande red alone about the empty 
and deserted bouse. The rooms were good 
ind Joity, but the paper was falling off the 
walls, and the gilding and paint were peel- 


strat 


thea therr 
Lie thortiier! 


ysne was 


sKet W 


zawav frromm the ceilings. 

Dora led Jack through the house, ex- 
plaining aud showing him everything 
tron achild she had been here often @! id 

en, and she Knew every corner of te 

. ! , 1s I vlv 

This was the dining-room, and this 14. 
Lore S idoir, and that the picture 
= was tueé yreat Da. rus 

s is 
a, . 
\ ra or 2r—that bad man 
Hy iy reice “ They 


corne and ve here?” asked Jack. 


wio- 


were st sndinug te wether in one ol! the 
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dows of Lady Lorrimer’s boudoir, looking 
out over the ruined rose-garden. 

“Ob, no! that is not likely.”’ 

“Would you like to live here Dora?” 

She looked up quickly with a little flush 
as he said her name. 

“Me? Ob, yes, dearly, were such a thing 
posal ble 1’ 

“Would you really? Would you like to 
have the place all done upand refurnished, 
and the gardens all fijled with flowers, and 
tolive here always near your father and 
among your own people ?”” He spoke eager- 
ly, with bis dark eyes fixed earnestly upon 
her lovely face, 

Dora laughed, 

“Of course I should like it; but how fool- 
ish ! as if I could !”’ 

And then he took ber hand and drew her 
nearto hiin, 

“Dora, would anything make you leave 
your father’s house and the village where 
you were born? Would you go away trom 
it all with anyone vou love—would you go 
with me, ny darling?” 

And then she hung her head like a red 
rose. 

“You know I would," she said, softly. 
“T would go with you anywhere.” 

‘Because you love ine, Dora?” drawing 
her closer still. 

“Yes, because I love you,”’ she answered, 
simply. 

Meanwhile, at Lorrimer village, four 
niles away, a very unexpected thing had 
occurred, 

Mr. Murdoch, the agent, had coine home, 

Ile had arrived at his own door, fuming 
with excitement, bearing in his hands the 
jotters which Allen Hale had forwarded to 
him only two days age. 

“Where is Lord Lorrimer?” he inquired 
of lus astonished clerk. ‘*What has becoine 

lis lordship—is he gone?” 

“What! Who!” gasped the bewildered 
Vivien. 

‘Lord Lorrimer, of course, you oaf! can’t 


u hear? Where did he go to 7?—didun't he | 


come here after ne? What did you tell him 
‘bout me, vou gaping idiot?” 

“T never have even heard of Lord Lorri- 
iner, sir !’? 

“Not heard? why here are letters you 
have forwarded to ine that are ten days old, 
saving he is coming at once! Hh must have 
been here! Has no one been?” 

Then Alien Hale turned pale and trein- 
bled, 

“Oh, sir—whatever was I about? It must 
have been that gentleman they call Lester! 
I sent him to Mr. Maxwell, sir; he is stay- 
ing atthe vicarage now!” 

Then Mr. Murdoch strode off rapidly 
through the village. He met the good Vi- 
carat bis own door, just going forth ou a 
round of parochial visits. 

“TL understand that Lord Lorrimer isstay- 
inz here, Mr. Maxwell,” blurted out Mr. 
Murdoch, without a word of further greet- 
Jtbur. 

“Lord Lorrimer!’’ repeated the clergy- 
nan. *Youanust be dreaming, Mr. Mur- 
doch! T have never heard a word about 
Lord Lorrimer!” 

“Well, my clerk Hale declares he caine 
tomy house, and that he sent him to you 
nore than a# week ago, and that be is stay- 
lig with you now !"" 

“Mr. Murdoch, Allen Hale must be gone 
mad!" began the Viear; then suddenly he 
stopped short and strack his hand upon his 
forehead —the truth burst upon hin! 
“Great Hleavens! it must be Lester! Ab! 
What a blind idiot L have been—and he is 
With my daughter now !”’ 

All at once all the little day-dreams the 
yood old inan had been dreaming about his 
daughter's future happiness fell to the 
ground with a terrible crash! for John Les 
tor night have been much to her, but what 
Could the Marl of Lorrimer be to Dora Mux- 
weil sd 

“Where is he?" cried} Mr. Murdoch, at 
his elbow distractedly. ‘Grvod Heavens, 
sir, this may cost me my place! Can you 
hodgine anything so unlucky as my lar 
pening to be away the very time his lord- 
Sip happens to drop upon us after all these 

vars? | hope, Mr. Maxwell, you will put 
wii word for ine, and say how very rare au 
‘urrence it is for me to be away! For 
tv's sake let us xo and tind bim at once— 

nay just be my ruin! I shall lose my 
we! 
“And what is your place to me, Mr. Mur- 
ch?” retorted the clergyiman, wildly ; 
“you talk about ruin to you—what is that 
coupared tothe ruin that may be hanging 
over ine? Do you understand that this un- 
principled scoundrel whois IT have been 
harboring under my roof underanu assu ned 
Hane has been makirg love to my daugh- 
ter? And T, poor blind idiot that To ai, 
have taken bin as an honest upright suitor; 
Shereas, as Lord Lorri:mner, he can only 
have been trifling with my ebild, and lead- 
inher on to ruiu—for what better can we 
expeet from such a bad man?” 

“Where are they?’ gasped Mr. Murdoch, 
inking of his own terrors, but maktiyg 

ninon Cause with Mr. Maxwell against 
Lueir common foe. 

‘Tuev have gone to Lorriiner Tower— 
is follow them—there is not a moment 


' 
Sti DT inust save my child trou this 


t 


ee 
it) 


kether, and were soon striding across the 
ssi UV Side, ata prood s Vining pace, 
lir nof Lorrimer Tower. 
* + — oo - 
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said the clergyinan, furiously. 














Without a word more the two men set off | 


', take your hands off my daugh- | 


Dora lifted her head and looked up with 
startled eyes at her lover. 

“Hush! whispered the young man, and 
held the girl’s trembling form still closer 
to his heart. “Mr. Murdech kindly leave, 
the room. I will settle my business with 
a later, and it will not take me long to 
do so,"" 

Mr. Murdoch went out. 

_“And now, Mr. Maxwell, forgive me the 
little trick I have played upon you, for the 
sake of this dear girl whose love Jobn Les- 
ter has been fortunate enough to win.” 

“But, my lord—” 

“Oh! are you really Lord Lorrimer?”’ 
gasped poor Dora, trembling. 

“Yes, darling, really; and if your father 
will not mind such a black sheep asa son- 
in-law, we willdo upthis old place and 
live here, and you shall make your ple 
happy in your own way, and we will ses if 
we cannot alter all that has been amiss 
here hitherto,” 

“Lord Lorrimer, I have done you an in- 
justice; if my girl loves you-——” began 
the clergyman. 

“IT am afraid it is too late for her to un- 
say it now,” said Jack, with a happy 
sinile. ‘Having owned to loving John 
Lester, how can she retract her promise 
to Jack Lorrimer, although he certainly 
is such a very bad man?”’ 

But Dora never called him that again. 


—_—— — a= 


Nameless, 


BY Db. KER. 


swollen waters running swiftly be- 

_) neath ber bare feet. 

lier dusk eyes were fixed intently upon 
some object lower down the stream, 

A little stray lamb was closely clasped in 
her arms, 

They called her Kelpie; nothing else, 
for the slim, lithe-limbed, lostrous-eyed 
instiden had no claim to any other name. 

(n: mid-winter night, when the snow 
luy white and heavy on the surroundin 
hills, and a bitter blast whistled throu h 
the vallev in which Maplethorp nestled, the 
widow Buckstone, sitting comfortably in 
her chimney corner, was startled by a 
sharp rap at the door. 

“Why. who can it be on such a night?” 
cried the widow, pushing her spectacles up 
on her torehead. ‘Run to the door quick, 
Tom!” 

Tom obeyed. 

“Who's there?” he deinanded. 

Only the hoarse roar of the wintry Llast 
answered him, 

“There’s someone lurking about,’ said 
Tom. ‘I'll see what thev’re after.’’ 

But he stumbled over something at his 
feet. 

It was a basket covered with a colored 
blanket. 

*What's this?”’ he cried. 

The colored blanket was removed, and 
underneath, all folded in flannels, they 
found a little mite of a baby. 

Town's mother beld up two deprecating 
hands, 

“It's a shane,’ she cried, “and 1 a lone 
widow. I won’t keep it; I won't; it shall 
yo to the poor house in the morning; now 
there.” 

‘Ton was silent. 

But when the morrow came, and the 
news got abroad, and all Maplethorp came 
flocking ju to have a look at the little 
foundiing, Tom got behind his mother’s 
chair, and pinched her arin. 

“Mother,’’ he whispered, when she turn- 
ed round, ** don’t send the midget away ; I 
shall be a big feliow soon, and I'll work 
for you both.” 

His mother nodded and smiled, but tears 
caine to her eyes, 

When Mr. Thorndyke, the minister, 
caine With the rest, and offered to make 
some provision for the child, she answered 
with curt decision : 

“IT intend to keep it myself.” 

S, the little waif reminained at the sinall 


Ce stood in the stormy twilight, the 
k 


‘cottage, in the suany pine woods, beyond 


the village of Maplethorp. 

When spring came on in beauty, Mrs, 
Buckstone carried 
Vilage chureh, and the baby was chris- 
tened, the minister’s wife standing as god- 
nie ther. 

Only Rose! 

And the sweet name suited her well. 

The bloom on her dusky cheeks, and 
the dewy carnation of her young lips, were 
as the very heart of that beautitul, queenly 
flower. 


her little charge to the | 


Rose was her name, but as she grew into | 


a siiin slip of a girl, everybody called her | 


Kelpie. 
because she was such a wild, bright, de- 


fiant thins, perbaps, and had such a fond- | 


yess tor the water. 


W hile other girls of her age were playing | 
his death-like face, soine subtle vuolce with- 


at the baby-house, Rose night be found on 
the shore of Cedar Creek, launching her 
ininiature boats amid the shallows, wading 
in the cool water, with bare, brown feet, 
as exquisite in fori asa sculptor’s model, 


or swinging in the fork of an overhanging 


willow, watehing the wild ducks as they 
suiled down streatn. 
“She's an out-an’-out Kelpie,” said old 


Hawks, the Maplethorp iiller, and from 
that hour the ing to her. 


Tou ley Lhis prowise, and worked 


maine ©c 


ler tield « u“ , 
W bere there is“ will, 


A 


there is geuerally 


| a@ way Open. 
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A tine opportunity came up, and Tom 
availed himself of it at once. 

But it uired a severe wrench to tear 
himself away from ae eee and the 
little cottage under the shelter of the pine 
woods, 

“Kelpie, I'm going.” he said, when he 

ad parted with his mother. 
‘ gg girl was driving her lambs into their 
‘old. 

She turned ronnd and faced him. 

“I'm going,” repeated Tom, standing up 
straight and handsome,a wisttul expression 
in his resolute gray eyes, ‘but I shall come 
back, Kelpie.’’ 

The girl stood like a statue. 

“Shall I find you here at the old cot- 
tage?’ he wenton. “Will you wait, Kel- 
pie, and have a welcorne for ine?” 

A slight quiver stirred her red lips, but 
she looked at hitn with shy, alinost defiant 
eyes. 

“IT cannot promise,"’ was all sho said. 

A shadow of pain crossed the young 


inan’s er face. 
He made a step forward, and caught her 
two hands, 


*You are cruel,”’ he cried. “You know 
bow I love you ——” 

‘Stop,’ she commanded, freeing herself 
of his grasp; “I will not hear another 
word, ou have been kind and good to 
ine all iny life, and I am not ungrateful ; 
let that suffice. Go you your way, and 
leave me to imine,” 

Tom drew a deep breath. 

His eyes flashed. 

‘You prefer someone else,’’ he said, bit- 
terly. “If it were young Doctor Talcott 
pear be you for your proimnise, you would 
answer biim quite differently, U'll war- 
rant.” 

“If you think so, well and good,” she 
made answer, and turning from him, fol- 
lowed her lambs to pasture, 

Years came and went. 

Kelpie grew upto womanhood, straight 
as a dart, and graceful asa young willow, 

There was not a young man in Maple. 
thorp who would not have risked life and 
limb for asinile from from her shy, red 
lips, or a glance of favor from her luminous 
dusk eyes, 

But she kept them all at a distance, even 
young Talcott. 

There caine, as time sped on, a spring af- 
ternoon wild with mad storm and rain, 

The valley was deluged, and the mad 
winds tossed and bent the pines, and tore 
off the branches of the maples, 

“T must see that the lambs are folded,’’ 
said Kelpie, as the twilight drew near. 

**You'd better stay in doors, and let the 
creatures shift for themselves,”’ said the 
widow, froin the chimney corner. 

But Kelpie had a will of berown, and 
went out into the storm. 

A little later she looked in. 

“The house laisb is inissing,’’ she said; 
“I'm going to find it.”’ 

“Nay, nay!’ cried the widow,*you must 
not think of it. Ten to one it has strayed 
beyond the creek. Let it alone." 

“The water is rising rapidly, and it may 
perish. It is a poor, little stray lainb, too,” 
said the girl, her bright eyes softening. “1 
raised it inyself; I cannot leave it to die,’ 

Maplethorp was fast closed against the 
storin, not @ creature to be seen in the 
streets, 

Beyond, in the ravine in whieh the creck 
ran, the gale had been fearful. 

Kelpie went resolutely on, calling her 
just lamb ina clear, high voice, that rang 
even above the clamor of the storin. 

And at last, away up amid the laurel 
clifts, a plaintive cry auswered her; and at 
the foot of an old pine she found her lamb. 

She caught it up with a hushed cry of de- 
light, and turned her face homeward, 





| heiress—— 


| 
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Twilight was falling, and the rising wa- 


ters were all about her feet. 

She went on carefully, picking her way, 
leaping lightly fromm rock to rock, the wind 
tossing her unbound hair. 


A sound of trainping hoofs, and directly | 


a man’s voice, in imperative command 
reached her froin below. Standing on the 
slippery rocks, the swift-flowing waters be- 
neath her, one band resting upon a rough 
boulder, the other grasping her lamb, she 
peered down the surging stream, 

There was a horseman at the lower ford, 
waking vain efforts to cross, 

The horse reared and backed, evidently 
frightened at the swollen streain. 

But his rider urged him on, with whip 
and spur, and at last he went in, with a wild 
leap. 

Plunging furiously, he gained the oppo- 
site shore, but with such a frantic bound, 
that his rider was thrown from the saddle. 

The horse galloped off in the direction of 
Maplethorp, but bis master lay tiotionless, 

Kelpie, 
a low ery, and still clasping ber lauib, dart. 
ed over the rocks, and down the shore of 
the creek. 

Before she reached hitn, or looked into 
in told ber it was ‘Tou. 

There be lay, his right arms doubled un- 
der hiin, the sharp edye of a rock plerciny 
his temple. 

Kelpie raised his head to her bosom, and 


held it there for an instant, as afoud tothe: 
wight hold her babe; then, with ani ou 
spoken prayer on herashen , shi 1 


' 
d darted off 


up her lainb, a 
falliny 
W. 


larkness Ith the sp 


» 


nation WAS r 
The young inan looked at the lovely, 
dusk face, pailid with suspense and aguty ; 





and in that minute he understood why it 
was that Kelpie bad turned a deaf ear w all 
his ardent wooing. 

**No, he is not dead,’’ he answered, his 
eyes softening with pity. 

“T will save his life ‘or your sake.” 

It was after midnight when Toin recover- 
ed consciousness, | 

“Where is Kelpie?" were his first words, 

“You mustn't talk "' mid tus mother. 
But he silenced her with a gesture, 

“Call Kelpie!’ 

And the girl came. 

He took her hand in his left one; his 
- bt lay bendaged and disabled by his 
side. 

“I was coming to bring you good news,” 
he said, a slight quiver stirring his firin 
lips; ‘that’s what brought ine. Ke!pie, I 
have found your friends, You are no long- 
erawaif, The man who put you at my 
tother’s door, is dead. I saw him die, and 
heard his confession, You stood between 
him and « great fortune, and he wanted you 
out of the way. He is dead, and the fortune 
is yours, and your mother will be in Maple- 
thorp to-morrow to olaim you,”’ 

The dark, southern face grew fairly daz 
ziing, in ite exceeding joy. 

“Oh! thank God! thank God!" she said, 

A shadow of intense pain filled Tom's 
eyes. 

“How glad you are,” he said. 

“Yos, Tam glad, very glad, Tom.” 

“Then [ll try and be giad for your sake," 
he answered, boarsely, and turned bis face 
away. 

Silence fell. 

The clock ticked on the mantel, and the 
cat purred beforethe hearth. 

Kelpie stood irresolate, great tears stand- 
ing in her eyes, 

At last she stole to the bedside, and her 
Slender, brown hand, which had never 
touched Toin’s only with theshy, coy tonch 
ot a bird, fell softly upon his bandaged 
head. 

Ile opened his eyes with a great start, 

“Kelpie?” 

“Yos, Tou,” 

Again there was silence, 

Tou,” the virl began, at last, her starry 
eyes downeast, her red lips quivering, 
“Tom, you remember the morning we 
parted, out yonder by the sheep fold?’ 

“Yos, | remember.’ 


“You asked me for a promise then——" 
“And you refused it wisely enough.’’ 
“Tom, and the soft fluttering hand 


touched his forehead again, “if you have 
not changed your mind, ask ine again, ask 
me now!" 
Ail bruised and bandaged as he was, the 
young fellow strugylod up, 
“Why, Kelpie, you don't tmean—" 
“Ask ine, and you shall see, Tou," 
Something in her downeast tace yave him 


courage, He caught the fluttering hand, 
and held it fast, 

“Ask you now, Rose? Oh, you know 
how I love you. I have loved you my 


Whole life long. Ishall love you till my 
dying day. But Rose—"” 

“Do you want my pro, Tome?” 

“Want it? 1} would die for it, Kelpie!” 

She extended her other land, and looked 
upat him, all her woman's heart in her shy 
eyes. 

“Then itis yours, Tou, 

“When you asked ine before, T was natine- 
less, DP couldn't bear to tuink binight bring 
you shatne some day—but, thank God, alt 
that in paxst—I ani———"’ 

“You are what you always have been to 
ine, Rose, the sweetest, purest creature God 
ever made; but you torset, child, your 


mother comes to-morrow, and you are an 


” 


“T forget nothing, ‘Tom; if IT were the 
queen on her throne, | -1culd say the same 
thing. 2 am yours, if you really want 


me,” 
—>  - 

THe Otpwes’r Trek. —The oldest tree in 
existen@e so lar as can laodliseover d, is the 
Botree of the sacred G@ ty of Ate irapoora, in 
Burtnah, It is said to live been planted so 


| long avo as 228 8. ., and, Supposiig this to 


} be correct, Ibis, Lueretore, 
jold, Sir 


now 2170 years 
James Tennewt, ja wivine reasons 
jor believing that the tree is really of this 
wondertul age, refers to historical doeu- 
mente jn which is tuentinmed at diflercnt 
datos, as ISLA. 1, 225 \. »., and sO On UD 
to the presentelay. ‘Lliere is a belief that 
this venerable tree isa branch of the iden- 
tical fig-tree under which Buddha reclined 
at Urumelaya, and hence tho reason wh 

even kings have sometines dedicated to if 
their domains. Its leaves are carried away 
as relics by pilyrims, but, the tree being 


| considered too svered to touch with « Koife, 


ooking on breathlessly, uttered | 


walhered when 
Windsor For- 


they are only allowed to be 

they fall. ‘Phe King Ook in 

est is Only 1,000 years old, 
—_> « ae - 

“Deak ine!’ cried Mirs. Dlossour, as she 
Jaid down the paper, “it does seen to me as 
if those state toillitia fellows are always in 
trouble.  bler not Of a recent in- 
Bpection where the oompiuny turned oul os 


Ss al ac 


mien. Powr bad, ain't? 
> - —<—- 
Important. 
P’ ' ' mes arrivin rork Via 
( y | Lit if tiv h 
} i | hie ‘ reh and 


less 
at any 


( i pil Call ve better for 
i Vatthe (rand Union, than 
otber first Class hotel in the city. 
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Wur Young Folks. 


CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


BY BLAKE PAABON, 


HEN I wasa little girl, I was tull of 
fun, asall little children who are well 


\W and happy ought tobe; and my prin- 


cipal play-fellow was only a dog. 


A dear good faithful dog he was, too, and | 


quite worthy of his name Fido, as you will 
Roe, 

I don’t think I was more tiresome than 
other children, but I did so dislike selool, 

One morning I went down Ww breakfast 
full of glee. 

“Mother, I cant go (to school to-day, for 


I've sneezed six timnesalready, and I'in sure | 


Ihave aoold in head; 1 need'nt go, 
need 1?" 

Mother was reading a letter and looked 
worried ; but 1 was loo eager to get ny hol- 
iday to care inuch for that, 

“Say | need'nt, mother,” I repeated, 
making queer litte noises in iny throat to 
show how bad iny cold was. 

“Very well dear; don't toaze me just 
* now.” 

Thin was quite enough for me; I settled 
down to my bread and milk, and forgot all 
about my cold as 1 inade plans for enjoying 
my holiday. 

Presently mother looked up from ber let 
ter, and I saw the tears were in her eyes, 

“What's the matter, nother?’ T waked, 

“Your Aunt Emily is very ill, and LT must 
go and see her. Make haste with your 
breakfast, or you will be late for sehool, 

“Ob, mother you said T need not yo,’ 
avid; ‘you know | have a oold,”’ 

“J waa'nt thinking, dear child, when I 
apoke, and really did not hear what you said, 
Your aunt is so ill that T must yo to her at 
once, and IT must take nurse with ine; so it 
will be better for you to yo to wehool.”’ 

{ believe T told you T was nota very tire- 
aome chitd, but Lam afraid you will think 
I was very nauyhty indeed, for 1 stamped 
ny foot at poor mother, and actually declar- 
ed that T would not go to sehool, 

Just then the nurse cane in. 

“Ob,fie, Miss Amy! she ered, “you'll 
be late for school, and you've made your 
mother ery; come and be dressed at once," 

I bad to submit, and was led off by Alice, 
the house maid, atver saving ‘ Grood-bye "lo 
mother in avery sulky lone, 

As we went down the main street, she saw 
acap ina window which took her faney, 

my As you mind Coulng do, aise? Alice 
asked. “Ttis sucha pretty cap, and it may 
be gone when TL come back, 

“PLL wait outside,” LT said. 

Of course | ought not to have done that, 
tor T wassonly seven vears old, and mother 
never allowed the lo wo oul alone, 

Kut you seo when we get out of 
temper, we don’t mind what we do, and so 
Bo thought to miyselt. 

“TT don'teare; perhaps someone will run 
away with me, and Chen toother will be pun- 
wwhed for sending tie to sell. 

So she went in and took bido with ber, 
and | really meant to wait. 

But | hed put myself in the way of ftemp- 
tation, as vou will see, 

A little lower down the road there was a 
seoond-band furniture shop full of ail sorts 
of odds and ends, 

There was a long oak chest with the lid 
standing # iittle apart, and T thought what 
a bitof fun it would be to wet in and hide, 

Alice would of course look for tine, and 
then, when the thine had passed for tie togwe 
to school, 1 would pop out suddenly and 
astonish her, 

I looked up and down the road. 

There was no one din sight but an errand. 
boy, who was quite close tor tne, and | felt 
sure he would mot tell, so TP grot in. 

“Down she goes! cried that tiresome boy, 
and abut the lid with a bang. 

The noise seemed almost to split inv head 
epen, but when Thad recovered the tright, 
I lay still and listened for Alice's step, 

[ thought tt would be all the more fun to 
push up the lid and spring: outoof the box, 

[had roomto turn round, but not to sit up, 
wo TP rolled over and had a good look at mary 
hiding place. 


my 


Of course it was dark, bul there were sev. | 


eral sinall boles which seemed Just liketing 


Stars; and it was fortunate lor methat those | 


Stars were there, 


I lay as quiet as amouse, expecting Alice | 


every mnoment, but still Theard no footstep. 

I did not know that the chest was so thick 
that it was only when any one came quite 
close that T could hear. 

At last I heard a tnan’s voice. 

“That's it The lid) was open, but some 
mischievous bev must bave shuatit. ‘Phe 
master’s pot the key, so we wil! have to 


send itofl just as itis, and let the key go by | 
The gentleman | 


post. Its ready labelled. 
wants it particularly to-day. 
will you feteh it,” 

“About twelve, 
two,” 

“All rigrhit, that will do; only don't forget 
for it's very particular, Now then, doggie 
KO away; there isnt anything in there tor 
you t* bark ht 

IT knew the bark wel! 


What tine 


we shall get there by 


t was dear Fido, 


who had found we out. 

{ trembled all over, and turnd first hot 
and then cold, while the ien were talking; 
vet ]l was too frightened to speak. 

I thought they would punish ine bein 

their premises, and I was sure that 1 

110 easily get . 

When thev had wove ‘ ‘ 1a “as 
silent again, 1 venture ‘ y back uy 
s bit to see if 1 could push the lopen and 


yet out before they returned 
I wnght as well bave tried to lift an ele 
phant 


| I began toery bitterly; not loudly, you | 


| know, for I was «till afraid of being found 
| out, but quietly, bitterly, till | was wearied 
out and could ery no longer. 

I suppose IT must have fallen aslee at last, 
for L awoke with a stort. 

My prison was being carried. I gasped 
for breath and cried, Let me out,” but just 
, as Lapoke we were dropped with a thump 

which bruised every bone in my body. 

There was a loud ery of “All right,” and 
| then a violent jolting told ine that we were 
in a carrier's cart. 

Suddenly I heard a welcome sound ; it 
was Fido'’s well-known bark, and he began 
scratching at the roof of my prison. 

We went on for sone time, when the cart 
stopped, and I heard the,driver tell Fido to 
, get down ; then I cried — 

“Please let me out! do let me out quick !" 

“Who are you?" he asked. 

“Amy,” I eried, thumping the chest with 
all inyginight;** let me out.” 

“Are you in here?” he asked, tapping ny 
prison with his knuckles, 

“Y es," 

“Who put you there *”’ 

“T gotin myself; but a boy shut the lid 
down, Do please let ine out.”’ 

“It's all very well tosay that, but where's 
the key? I can’t go back to where we came 
from now, and we are only half-way vo the 
| place we're bound for,” 

} “Can't you break the lid open?" I ven- 
| tured to ask. “I think 1 shall choke if I 
| Slay here.”’ 

| “Well, you see, I dare’at break the lock. 
| 

| 





You just lie still and try to get a nap, and 
I'll drive «as fast as 1 can. 
other packages to leave besides yours: 
Then he burst into a merry laugh. “Excuse 
iné laughing, dear,’’ he said, “but it seems 
strange to be taking a live parcel, Your 
doggie is were still, so you won't feel dull, 
and I'll go driveon, The sooner we are off, 
the sooner we shall yet there.”’ 

I tried to be patient, but vou can’t think 
how long that drive seemed, or how terri- 
ble the jolting was, 

Over and over again IT wished LT was in 
Miss Paye'’s rooin, doing sums and yrai- 
mar, 

The lonyest lane turns at last,and I could 
have jurmped for joy,if there had been room 
enough, when the cart > ial again, and 
the kind driver came rounc 


1] hav'enut many 


| ‘Here we are, and I don't think I ever 


did the journey so fast. Now we'll see if 
the gentleman has some tools,”’ 

Fido barked, and pattered about over my 
head, as if inipationt to get me out. 

Doggie! dear doggie!” I cried and then 
he frisked about all the tnore, little know- 
Ing that every step he took seemed to be on 
my brain, 


They carried me caretully intothe house ; | 


then tools were brougbt; and although 
every Knock seemed to go through my head, 
no music has ever sounded sweeter to ine 
since, for every stroke brought me nearer 


| to liberty and home, 


The lid was raised, and two children 
, clipped their hauds as I sprang up like 
Jack-in-the-box; then 1 threw my arms a- 
round dear Fido, and went into hysterics, 

When T was better, I told my story tothe 
kind yentleman and his wife, white the car- 
rier and the children stood by, and listened 
as eagerly as if 1 were telling a fairy tale. 

It seemed to amuse them but it certainly 
had not amused me much, 
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THE ‘BLAZED TREE.” 


—_——_— 


BY KE. F. SPENCER. 


AM an old mniner. P 
Not one of the now-a-day Washoe and 

Nevada stripe, but an old forty-nine ¢ al ) 

llo7vnia miner. ‘ 


I have been engaged in a! 
descriptions of mining transactions, except 
the new-fangied one of mining stock In 
companies—‘“feet,”’ T believe they call it. 
Among my varied undertakings was one 
eperation in a tunnel in which J and my 
partners engaged in the summer of 1852, 
One afternoon in that year, as 1 was carry- 
ing up a bucket of water from the river to 
our tent at the top of the bank, my foot 
caught under a large stone, and tny perpen- 
dicular was at once changed to a horizontal 
posture, while the water from theoverturn- | 
ed bucket spread itself in various directions, 
With afew expletives of rather forcible | 
character quite customary and common in 
that region and period, I raised inyself up 
to ny feet again, and picking up my bucket 
was about to retrace imy steps to the river, 


Soo 


' when my attention was attracted by a folded | 


paper which had been placed under the | 
stone causing my tall. 

When my foot tripped, the stone was 
overturned, and the paper in letter form, 
lay exposed to view. 

Bending over I picked it up and proceed- 
ed to examine it, 

It was written in pencil in characters very 
irrevular and stiffly formed as if made by a 
person with a wounded hand. ‘The con- 
tents were as follows: 


“If this letter should fall into the bands | 
of any person, I wish to inform them that | 
have been attacked and mortally woundec 
by iy two partners, who wished to obtain 
my money. Failing to diseover it, after 
wounding me, they have fled, leaving me 
here to die. Whoever gets this letter will 
find, buned in a ravine at the foot of a! 
blazed tree, twenty-five paces due north of 
this, a bag containing five thousand dollars 
in gold dust, That it nay prove more for- 
tunale property to him than it has to me, 1s 
the hope of— ANDREW FORRES?.” | 


I stood for some minutes after reading the 
letter like one awakened from a dream, 

] could not convince myself that the letter 
in my hand was a genuine docuinent, and | 
read it over and over again, thinking 1 


| night get some clue from the bandwriting | 


| purely aceidental discovery, rendered such 


to the real author, 
It might be a trick got up by my partners 
to raise «a laugh at my expense. } 
No: the place where it was found, and the 


a surinise very improbable. 

1 sat down on a log, and turned the miat- 
ter over and over in iny mind tor some 
tiine, 

At last I got up, and pacing off the re- 
quired distance in the direction mentioned 
in the letter, I caine vo a large tree. 

Carefully eaamining it I discovered ascar 


| clearly indicating that the tree had been | 


“And now what is to be done with you; | 


said Mr. Jordan, looking at his wateh. “It 
ismearly two o'clock, and you have been 
nissing since half past nine. I will tele- 
Kraph to your mother, You shall have 
some dinner here, and then I will take you 
home.’ 

| ‘No, not please don’t send a telegram to 

j nother,” Teried. “It would trighten her so. 


If vou will let me go at onee, |] shall be 
home before tea; only T don’t Know iy 
way,’ | added sobbing bitterly again. 


hido heked, ny hands, and said, “Don't 
ery,’ as plainly asany dog could; then he 
ran across the root to the carrier, and pull- 
ed at bis Comat, 
| “ATL right old bow. said the maaan, “d uan- 
derstand. Tf vou p sir, Ll think Td 
betler take tmiissee back with ime. LI shan't 
be tnore than two hours and a half leaving 


lease 


my parcels and getting back, and U'll start 
the thoment the thorse’s had a teed.’ 
Soo owe started for hottie after we all bad 
Soine dinner, and l shiou d quite have ene. 
Joved the drive if | had not telt ashamed 


| of wil may Hattie htitiess, 

I need hardly say T never plived truant 
again, and if mv lessons seemed dry and 
diMeult, T used to think that there was 
something worse than they were, namely, 
| being shut up for four hours in a wooden 
| chest. 

>_> - ~<—> 

SING A SONG FOR SIN PENCE.— You all 
know this rhyine; buthave vou ever read 
What it is ineant for? The lour-and-twenty 
blackbirds represent the twenty -four hours, 
The bottom of the pie is the world, while 
the top crust is the sky that over-arehes it. 
The openlig of the pie is the dav dawn 
when the birds begin to sing and suiely 
such #4 Sight is fit for aking? The king 
who is represented as Sittings in bis parlor 
counting out bis money, is the sun. while 
the gold pieces that slip through his tingers 
as he counts them yare the stinshine, 
The queen who sits in the dark kitehe n, 18 
the moon, and the honey 


poliden 


With whiel 


i Sie re. 
gales herself isthe moonlight. The indus. 
trious tuald who is in the yard tk 
before the King—tl sii has ria « day 

aw ‘ 1 the : t s 
_ s' 
% sOuY 
, ‘4 "- 
a ae 
A MAN Of the world may have enough of 
the world to sink him; tut he can nm ver 


| have enough to satisfy him, 


“blazed” at some remote period. | 

This was “confirmation strong a8 proots 
of Holy Writ"; and I immediately went to 
work to discover the jocalitv of the ravine. | 

Here IT was at fault. Nothing of the kind 
was to be seen. 

To all appearances a stream of water | 
never had passed in the neighborhood of | 
the tree, | 

This was not encouraging; aid I sat down 
on the ground and read the l¢ iter again, to | 
see if I had not mistaken some of its direc- | 
tons, 

No; I was in the right place; but where 
was lhe ravine. 

A tapon the shoulder arcused me from 
ny meditations, and, on looking, up, T saw 
my two partners, who loudly abused ine 
for baving neglected the preparations for 
their supper. 

Asan excuse, T showed thet the letter, 
and detailed the manner of finding it. 

To my surprise, they were as much ex- 
cited by its perusal as To had been, and we 
all looked around perseveringly for the ra- | 
Vine, but without effect for some time, 

At last Jack Nesbitt, who had been 
Ininer Since ‘48, said: 


a 


~~ 

“T think there has been a ravine here, but 
it bas been filled ap by the rains.” 

On close examination, we deeided that 
his suspicion was correct, and after some 
consultation we determined that the next 
morning we would commence digging. 

Morning caine, and we repaired to the 
spot with pick and shovel. 

Jack proposed that we should follow the 
course of the ravine, which appeared to run 
into the body of the hill, rather than dig 
down in any one place. 

The result was, that in a few davs we had 
forined quite a cave in the side of the bill. 

We worked at this tunnel for four days 
without finding the bay. ‘ 

On the fourth day, Jack proposed that he 
and my other partner, Bill Jennings, 
should carry the dirt down to the river and 
wash it, leaving me to dig in the tunnel. 

In that way, they thought, we might at 
least “inake grub,’ while searching for the 
hidden snoney. ; 

J thought the idea foolish; but, as they 


had eutered so eareriy iiiteh iv Views re- 
garding the burned bag of dust, ] made no 
objecti ni to the plan, and duy awey with 
redoubled energy. 

In fact, 1 had thought so mnuech abo 

ar f ir seareh. that | 

“ 4 
| Le rol L iu nina 

Day after lay we w ked—lI dig f and 
nV COINPAHIONS Washing: yet strane Bi) 
1 did not beeome discouraved. 

They said nothing about the bag of Sold 


that 


——<es 


ees 


dust; and I asked them nothing about the 
result of their washing the excavated soi!. 

We had worked about three weeks, and 
had formed a tunnel extending about fifteen 
feet into the hill, when, on one afternoon 
completely tired out, I sat down to rest in 
the cave. 

I had only intended to sit a little while, 





' but five ypinutes had not elapsed before | 


was fast asleep. 

] was awakened by acrash, and found my 
feet and legs completely covered by a mass 
of dirt and stones. 

The front part of the tunnel had fallen in, 
and 1 was in a inanner buried alive, 

About ten feet of the tunnel remained 
firin, and from my obsarvation of its struc. 
ture prior to the accident, 1 was convinced 
had no reason to apprehend any 
danger in that quarter. 

My partners had carried dirt enough to 
the river to keep them busy there for the 
rest of the day: soI had nothing to hope 
from their assistance. 

The question that first presented itself to 
ny inind was, how long can life be sus- 
tained in this contined state? 

I had read, a dozen times, statistics in re- 
lation to the amount ofair consumed hourly 
by a human being’s lungs, but, like almost 
everybody else, bad merely wondered at 
the time, and then forgot the figures, 

How much would 1 have given then to 
have been able to recall] them 

The next thought was how can I proceed 
to extricate iysell? 

This question was difficult of solution. 

It I bad went to work with a shovel and 
pick to clear away the dirt that had fallen, 
it was extremely likely that all which I 
could be able to remove would be i:mmedi- 
ately replaced by that which would fall 
from above. 

This was pleasant! IT racked my brains to 
devise some means of liberating myself, but 
without effect. 

Leaning against the wall in utter de- 
spoudency I was about to throw mnyself to 
the ground and await iny fate, when I ob- 
served that quite acurrent of water on a 
sinall scale was making its way down the 


| side of the cave. 


The next noment the thought struck me 
that it might be turned to imy advantage. 
Why could IT not so direct it that it would 
wash away sufficient earth in its progress to 
the outlet of the cave to nake an opening 
large enough to allow ine to” crawl out 
through it? 


I accordingly cut a channel for the water 


| to flow towards the entrance,I enlarged the 


opening by which the streain entered the 
cave, and was delighted to observe that it 
flowed with redoubled force. 

With what eagerness did I watch to see 
the first opening :nade by the water, aad | 
was soon gratified by observing that it 
flowed in a steady streamin the direction 
in whici I had pushed the pick and shovel. 

In afew minutes I discovered a faint 
glimmering in the distance, which might 
be an opening orthe effect of an excited 
imagination, I scarcely knew which. 

But the doubt soon resolved itself into 
certainty, and an opening some tive inches 
in diameter speedily disclosed itself. 

Larger and larger the opening grow; 
lump upon luinp was washed away by the 
Streain until the channel becaine large 
enough for me to place my head in and 
shout lustily for assistance. 

Just as I was drawing my head back I 
caught sight of a buckskin bag. 

Hastily seizing it, I found it was the one 
we were in search of, and which, but for 
the accident, I would never have found. 
Wishing to surprise my companions, I cou- 
cealed it and redoubled my cries, 

In a few minutes they came running up 
the hill,and soon liberated me froin my un- 
pleasant position. 

“Well, Ned,” said Jack, as he shook me 
by the hand, **1’m glad to see you're safe, 
old fellow—the more so as Bill and I have 
been deceiving you a little. You know we 
have been trying all the sutmmer to. get 
you intoa tunneling operavion, and you 
have only laughed at us,” 

“Yes,” said J, wondering what would 
come next. 

“Well, when you got that letter, Bill and 
T made up our minds that we would go 
into the job with you—not in the hope ol 
finding any bag, but because we knew you 
would work twice as hard with such an in- 
ducement, intending, meanwhile to wash 
the excavated dirt. 

“This we have done; and, ny boy, wé 
have never made less than three hundred 
dollars any day since we commenced.” 

“Then you think that bag a humbug, do 
you?” 

“Why, of course "’ said he. 

“Well, Idon’t; and 1 intend to go on 
tunneling,” said I. 

Bill and Jack conferred together awhile, 
and then the foriner-said: 

‘Well, Ned, we might as well tell you 
first as Jast. I wrote that jatter in order 
go into tunneling.” 

“And the ‘blazed tree,’ *’ said_ 
about that? The ‘blaze’ is certamly 
two vears old.”’ 

Jack hesitated. 

“Why, vou see,’’ said he, ‘we found that 
tree, and wrote the letter to suit it.” 

“Then what do you think of th 
asked, showing him the bay I had found i 
the cave, 

Jack was vonplussed. 
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BY. W. M. A. 





In the alstes of the great cathedral 
The slambering echoes woke, 

But the sound was more than m asic, 
*f'was somebody's sonl that spoke. 


A soul that was might in feeling, 
A soul that had long been dumb, 
That had borne Its sorrow m silence 
TUl the hour for speech had come. 


They were not words that it uttered, 
For words are poor and cold, 

And the deepest things of our nature 
Are those that can ne'er be told, 


*Twas a man who looked like others, 
With a quiet face and calm, 

And he played some beautiful music 
That sounded like a psalm, 


And then the notes grew quicker, 
And T held my breach to hear ; 
There were tones of sorrow and anger, 
There were tones of grief and fear. 


A wonderful wild outpouring 
Of grief that was near despair ; 
It filled the dim, dark distance, 
It spoke to the shadows there. 


It thundered like waves ln anger, 
It wailed like a frightened child ; 

It sobbed with a sound af falling tears, 
And hushed its fury wild, 


The silence was @lled with sadness, 
Though the musie was no more, 

The echoes had caught its burden, 
And told it o'er and o'er, 


And before they ceased the story, 
The music rose again 

In the tone of one who has conquered 
And triumphed over pain. 


The gladness was all the stronger 
For the pain that had gone before, 
For it wis notonly gladness, 
*Twas fuller, richer, more. 


1 would I could catch its spirit, 
And tn it live my life ; 
I wish I could hope to gain it, 
The peace that comes through strife, 
a 


NATURE'S WEATHER-GLASS. 





F the weather exercises so powerful an 

influence upon our pursuits in the pres 
ent day, how much more dependent upon 
its favorable disposition must have been our 
forebears, Whose industries were almost al) 
embraced in the harvest of land and sea? 

No meteorological department, with its 
daily forecasts, then aided the anxious tiller 
of the soil ; no electric messages, no baro- 
meters, no thermometers, —his labors tor 
the day had all to be guided by his own 
keen observation, and such facts as rliym- 
ing weather-prophets had translated 
familiar doggerel, and dear experience had 
confirmed. 

It is, however, not amidst bricks and 
mortar that we must be introduced to Dame 
Nature, 

Away where the thrushes are joyously 
singing in the greenwood, and the mellow 
note of the blackbird rises trom the shelter 
of fragrant hawthorns, where the bees suck 
the nectar from the sweet-smelling 
bine, andthe golden catkins of the sallow 
bloom on the treacherous swamp—where 
the tiny wren carols forth his song—there 
nay we seek, and there shall we find, Na- 
ture reveling in her own domain. 

In the early morning the sun rose from 
a couch of crimson drapery—ominous sign ; 
hut the sky is now intensely blue, and there 
is every promise of a glorious day. 


The gorgeous butterflies and hoverers | 


fit busily around the thistle heads and tea 


zels, and the speckled starlings are probing | 


thesward in search ot food ; but betore long 
the truth of 


**Evening red and morning grey, 

Set the traveler on his way ; 

Evening grey and morning red, 

Bring down rain upon his head, ** 
is about to be realized. Look now at the 
thistle heads—not a bee isto be seen; and 
the insect life, so abundant a minute or two 
ago, has vanished. 

The air is overladen with the perfume of 
flowers, and the convolvulus has furled it 
self up; the rooks have not taken their 
accustomed flight, but glide uneasily about 
their elevated nests. 


The spider, whose web is in a crevice of 


a fragment of rock, busies himself in mak 
ing tast the strands of his fairy dwelling ; 
the bright-eyed pimpernel shuts up its 
and, although the blackbird is 
still piping away, 


blossoms : 


a nh pop 
if ouplet 


‘When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth's refreshed by trequent showers,"’ 


wood. | 
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The observer of nature draws his infer- 
ences from all the petty occurrences which 
ordinary people allow to pass unheeded. 
He takes stock of sua, clouds, winds, birds, 
flowers, and insects, and in their habits he 
finds a sure index to Nature's ever-varying 
mood. 

The scientist condenses all these different 
symptoms into the statement that the baro- 
meter has fallen. 

Unfortunately for their credit as weather- 
prophets, our ancestors went in for exten- 
sive prognostications, based entirely up- 
on the folk-lore tradition had preserved to 
them. 

A notable instance of this kind is the 
popular superstition concerning the 15th of 
July : 

“St. Swithin’s Day, is thou dost rain, 
For forty days tt will remain; 

St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ‘twill rain nae mair."" 

An almost equally widespread belief ob- 
tains with respect to Candlemas Day. For 
instance, in Germany itis said that ‘‘the 
shepherd would rather a wolf enter his fold 
on Candlemas Day than the sun.”’ 

And then, again, there is the popular 
Scvtch rhyme ; 

**[f Candlemas Day be dry and fair, 
The half o° winter's to come, and mair: 
If Candlemass Day be wet and foul, 
The half o° winter's gane at Yule.’’ 

The French have also a similar quatrain, 
concerning St. Thedard’s Day, and others 
of St. Paul's and St. Vincent’s, one ot 
which runs: 

"Ir St. Pani’s Day be fair and clear, 

It does betide a happy year ; 

But if it chance to snow or rain, 

Then will be dear all kinds of grain,’ ete. 

Upon the other hand, there is many a 
truth embodied in these quaint sayings, 
amongst which has sprung so much that is 
fantastic and false, This is the case in such 

sayings as : 
‘*‘A swarm of bees in May, 
Is worth a load of hay; 


But a swarm in duly 
Is not worth a fly;"* 


and 
the 


‘April showers bring May flowers,’’ 
‘A bushel of March dust is worth 
king's ransom.’’ 

From the foregoing it will be gathered 
that that never-failing source of grumpiness, 
the weather, has had as much attention de- 


; | voted to it in times past as at present, and 
into | 


should one meet with a weather- wise rustic 
when straying through some of our remoter 
villages, no small amount of information on 
his specialty may be gathered, albeit re- 
markable for its antiquarian flavor. 

—_-_ ©¢- 


Brains of Bold, 


persever 


Victory belongs to the most 
ing. 

The more a person 
him good, 

Never begin a journey 
has been eaten, 

Better three 
minute too late, 

He hath riches sufficient who hath enough 
to be charitable. 

Who secks a friend without a 
mains without one. 

A kindness can 
even by repaying it. 


yants, the less will do 


until breakfast 


hours too early than one 


fault, re- 


never be canceled—not 

If vou would not tall into sin, do not sit 
by the door of temptation, 

Converts who boast of their blessedness 
are not always the most stable, 

Nothing is 80 credulous as vanity, or so 
ignorant of what becomes itself. 

The most important lesson of morality is 
this: Never do an injury to any one. 

Many have felt the lash on their backs 
for want of a bridle upon their tongues, 

Kindness is the only charm permitted to 
the aged; it is the coquetry of white hair. 

The hardest trial of the heart is whether 
it can bear a rival's failure without triumph, 

Our grand business is, not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what hes clearly at 
hand, 

To have thought far too little, we shall 
find in the lite, 
faults 


review of among our capital 


all the 


vulyar- 


for 


m that arises from impertinence, 


Silence is the safest response 


tra 
itv or envy 
Dry ashe ipplied to a 


afew hour 


cut will stop the 


‘ ‘ 
i , 
av al t t their rage or their ho 


nor the moon of its effulgence, 





sty. The sun bas no need to boast of ite brightness, } 


Femininities. 


—— 


Faults are thick where love is thin. 


A good sculptor ought to make a model 
husband. 

A fashion writer says that brown-eyed 
ladies look best iu gray satin. 

The Chinese woman, notwithstanding the 
extreme smaliness of her feet, can walk fast 
run, 

‘This is a warm wave,'’ said the man 
whose irate wife flaunted a bot Gre-shovel in his 
face. 

A Camden man says his wife is only half 
like a telescope. He can draw her ont, but he can't 
shut her ap. 

To all mankind death is but a question of 
time; with womankind the length of ber life ts often 
a question of veracity. 

A Jamestown man is about to fire off a 
lecture on ‘The Storm Ceuter of the Northwest."' 
He bas been married eleven years. 

“A bachelor of thirty years’’ writes for 
a recipe for bean soup. A lady correspondent replies, 
‘Geta wife who knows how to make it,"’ 

Pugs having gone out of vogue, a San 
Francisco belle is starting a new fashion in pets, She 


has imported from British Columbia a bright Indian 
baby. 


“ven 


Girls, never allow even a lover to have 
The papers daily show that 
thousands of ovr brightest young men are going to 
waist, 


his arms around you, 


A doctor considers tight lacing a public 
benetit, insomuch as it kills off the foolish girls, and 
leaves the wise ones to grow into beautiful 


hood, 


woman- 


A youth may be firmly convinced that 
love is blind, but it will be just as well for him to 
avoid ice-cream saloons when he is out walking with 
his girl. 


“I never was so put out in my life,”’ as 


the 
the 


side. 
vld 


the young man remarked after landing on 
walk Just subsequent to the appearance of 
centleman, 


Balzac says thata man who could gov- 
ern a woman, could govern a nation. It is very sad 
to think aman like Balzac should not have been al- 
lowed a night key. 


A little girl was trying to tell her mother 
how beautifully a certain lady could trill in singing, 
and said, ‘Oh, mamina, you ought to hear her gargle 

she does it su aweetly.’’ 


A New York barber says there are lots of 
men in that city who have worn wigs for years with- 
out even their wives suspecting it. This would seem 
to Indicate that New York wives are very peace- 
able. 


The number of country girls anxious to 
learn dressmaking from a sharper, who gathers six- 
teen dollars a head and then decamps, te almost 
equal to the number of girls who light fires with ker- 
osene, 


No woman can be a lady who would 
wound or mortify anocher, No matter how beauti- 
ful, how refined, how cultivated she may be, she is 
in reality coarse, and the innate vulgarity o: her 
nature manifests itself thus. 


A lady who asserted that no one should 
ever have ber hand !n marriage except thg one who 
should rescue ber from death, was placed in a predic- 
amenton falling into the river and being brought to 
shore by a large Newfoundland dog. 


In West Cornwall, England, women are 
commonly employed as painters and paper-hangers, 
learning the trade from each other without serving 
a regular apprenticeship, and following it as 
stantly as dressmakers or milliners pursue their call- 


liye 


The tather of five marriageable daughters 
was in town a few days ago trying to buy some tour- 
leaf clover seed to plantin his back yard. He said 
he had read that when a young girl finds a four-leaf 
clover, itis a sign that she will be married within a 
year, 

‘“‘What influence has the moon on _ the 
tide’’* asked the teacher; and it was the very bad boy 
who responded that it didn't seem to have any par- 
ticular effect on the tled, but he had observed that it 
seemed to have considerable influence in getting them 
tied, 

A young lady who visited Saratoga 


sevet 


this 


summer has had marriage proposals from 
young men ot wealth since her return 
home, She appeared at the hotel dinner-table 
day |n a dress costing not over ten or twelve cents a 


yard, 


Four-year-old is very anxious for a baby 
sister, and often Importunes his mother to buy him 
one. .**But,’’ says mamma, ‘‘l haven't money 
enough to buy one.** **Well, mamma,can't you get 
and have her charged?’ was the eager in- 
quiry. 

“So you are going to keep a school 
a young lady to ber old aunt. ‘‘Well, for my part, 
sooner than do that | would marry an old whiower 
with nine children.’* ‘'T should) prefer that my- 
self,’ was the reply, ‘““but where, oh’ where is the 
widower?’ 


sense and 


one 


one 


9g? 
t 


said 


“What is the most momentous question 
that has ayitated the women of our country since the 
first blast of freedom swept over this land?’ sereame 


candid 


| Lillie Devereux Blake. If you want our 
| opinion, Lil, we should say it was whether they shall 
| wear a Jersey or a Mother Hubbard. 
| Juv an action tor breach of promise, the 
| other day, in England, the defendant's counsel 
| asked the fair plaintiff, **Did my client enter into a 
positive agreement to marry you?’ ‘Well, not ex 
art he replied t te rted ‘fag ea 
an i ‘ ter te { af 
a ay " 
war Att ) | ' an ‘ Fi 
three month notice na receive §2, us 
ding day, contributed out of the fund of tle 
j ciety 
—_— a 2 ee, 


| News Notes. 


San Francisco has summer evening 
whools. 

Dillon, Montana, has two temale faro 
dealers. 


Paper peach baskets are being used in 
Maryland, 


Baseball is the name of a new town in 
Nebraska. 


Unity, N. H., has a 94-year-old treasurer, 
Amos Perkirs, 

Saginaw county, 
depaty sheriff. 

A twelve year-old girl living at Leverett, 
Mass., weighs 20 Ibe, 

Jonathan Chase, of Rhode Island, is the 
only Quaker in Congress. 

Prairie dogs destroy $10,000,000 worth of 
erase in Texas every year. 

In New York there are 
draymen and ex presemen. 

Governor Waller, 
once a New York newsboy. 

‘There is a trost,’’ isthe latest English of 
being ‘‘leit out in the cold.*’ 

Ot 11,000 bills introduced at the late ses- 


sion of Congress, only 300 passed 


Mich,, has a female 


12,800 licensed 


of Connecticut, was 


Over 50,000 postoffices are required to 
handle the mall matter of this country. 

Boston girls are all taking to violin play- 
ing, and the citizens are taking tu the woods, 

The handles of a Utica, N. Y., coffin 
pulled out and spoiled a funeral the other day, 

Earrings are going out of fashion,and are 


not worn by the ‘‘best people’' in the daytime at 
all. 
Dr. David Ward owns over 


000 teet of standing pine in Michigun 


2,000,000, - 


aud Wiscon- 


sin 

The Princess Louise isto execute the 
statue of Queen Victoria for the Lichfleld Cathe- 
dral. 

Bartholomew Turney, of Bath, N. Y., 


walked three miles ou the Moth 


birth. 

St. Augustine, Florida, pays twelve and 
a half cents a barrel for oyster shells to luprove her 
roads, 

A distinguished Paris physician says that 
applesauce is equally as nourishing as oatmeal or po- 
taloes, 

A Denison, Texas, man secured an ad 
vance of twenty-five cents on his cork leg ina pawn- 
broker's, 

Phytochromotypy is the gentle term ap 
plied to a p.ocess of producing lupressions of leaves 
and plants, 

A French chemist distills brandy from 
watermelon, and a Swede manufactures alcool from 
reindeer moss, 

Queen Victoria uses a brass bedstead in 
her railway sleeping car:lage, and has her train 
lighted with gas. 

The New York Home of Refuge for Dis- 
charged Convicts hasin two years helped 26 men to 
honorable positions in life, 

A young lady, Miss Benedict by name, is 
sald to harbor the intention of attempting to ewilm 
the English Channel next month, 

The estate of the late Moses Taylor, of 
New York, amounted to 970,000,000, and his children 
and grandchildren each get $A, 10, Uo, 

A pensioner at Kingston, N. H., has 
painted his dwelling red, white and bine, on the pa- 
triotlc ground that the Gioverument has paid for the 
house, 

A stranger offered to drink, in a 
room in Wadaworth, Nev., 
ple present would pay tor, 
and dled, 

A Pittsburg man 


six thousand dollars by 


auniveteary of tis 


bar- 
all the whisky the peo- 
He drank sixteen thes 


who has accumulated 
quietindustry, has gone to 
An insane asyluin because both of his bables are wirle, 


He wanted a boy. 


Mark King, of Barren county Ky., has 
exhibited a quash 
teen Inches long to which clung in 


section of a vine only 


natural 


eiah- 
arowth 
nearly 100 squashes. 


There isa justice of the peace in Banks 
county, Ga., who has held his oflee for eight years, 


aud las never tried a case, always getting the liti- 
gantes lo compromise, 


Queen Victoria has issued a command 
that when the Prince and Princess of Wales dine out 
in London the number of guests Invited to meet them 
is not to exceed fourteen 


The project of having policemen detailed 
daily to weigh eval delivered to the customers at 
tall, and see thatthe full weight Is given, 
agitated in San Francisco, 


re- 
be leing 


In Stockton, Cal, a few days ago, two 
policeman arrested an old man for stealing an or 
ange. Gone of the pollceemen ate the orange, and the 
old man got 2) days in jail, 





<a 


An entire company of the Twelfth Reyi 


|} ment, New York State Militia, took the pledge a tew 


da since to abstain during iife from the use of in 


toxicating lhjueor as a beverage. 


Cases of delirium tremens ia Iowa are 
exultingly cited by the Prothibitioni«ts as proof that 
ew law is rigidly enforced The drunkards 
get at r : 
f 
4 , 
a ‘ . . . »* stale 
mmbling stou La cust of about & Phe discoverer 
Of the process has marbleized dugs aud Menkeys vy 


} his iawn, 
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Last. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 








UNT HELEN remarked just now that 

I had “looked kinder 

since I cams from Barton's Corner, but 

to-day I looked downr'ght sick and as white 
oan a sheet.” 

She had not seen the letter I took from 
the post-office—a broad glossy envelope, di- 
rected in a firin, inanly band. 

She did not see ine goto my room 
open it with skaking fogers, 

I knew what would fall out—snowy wed- 
ding-cards tied with narrow white rib- 
bon! 


and 


peaked ever | 
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With ten thousand dollars aboue the cost 
of puretase, Stephen was sure be could 


upon prtits for further improvements and 
repairs, and the wills wouid be sold for a 
mere song. 

“They are so thoroughly di sgusted,”’ Ste- | 
phen said, speaking of the company, ‘that 
they would ecateh at any offer, Nobody will 
buy. Money is not very pleotiful, aud any 
experienced pe-won can see that there inust 
be a heavy outlay at the outset.” 

“Do you think six or seven U ousand dol- 





)} had cost to erect, and what 





To-day—even while I write—they are in 
the church, the inan lhave loved with 
life's devotion, and his bride. 

I must love hin no more, 

I prav for bin and bi wife; T may be | 
their friend —true, earvest, sincere ; but iny 


love inust die now—to day. 

Connie a 
come t Aunt Helen's just when she was 
busy with ber troumgmeau; but there were 
others to belp her, and I—I could not bear 
it. 

Rarton'’s Corner was butatiny closter of 
cottages when iy father and Hilman Cros 
ley started the woolen inills there and tnade 
a fortune. 

Fach of thein married the other's sister, 
and Constance Crosley and I were not only 


cousios, but feompanions§ from our 
cradles, 
When Hilman Crosley died, ten years 


ag, father wound up the affairs of the firin 


and sold the mills, retiring from business a 
vory rich man, but fretting for employ 
ment. 


He built a magnificent home in what was 


then a flourishing town around the inilis; 
but he did nut live long, and when he died 
inainma and Aunt Lizzie Crosley, with 
nanimna’s® brother—inv Uncle Charlie Wil 
ton—all lived together in the biz house that 
was my father’s last piece of worldly 
work. 

The mills were bought by a company 
whose foreman, Stephen Dewpster, was 
Qrougbeinto contact with our family dur- 
ing his business intercourse with lather. 
Finding bin a gentleman by birth, educ- 


thon, and manner, father inade bit weleoue 
in our home circle. 

Frou the hour when Stephen Deuipster'’s 
frank, noble face, and tall, manly figure 
first caine before me T loved hin. 

I did not define the pleasure it gave 
to see him in those days, 

But I know now whv I felt utterly 
happy in bits presence, rest]oss When be was 
Ml merit. 

When father died, Stephen Dempster he- 
came oure * Intimate triend, 

Unele Chariie was then in Seotland, and 
Stephen was as Ason Loiny mother,as adear 
brother to Connie and te. 

4 dear brother! 


me 


Even in my own beart I called him so 
then. 

And seon, in retarn forall he gave to us 
in thee, syinpatiy, and attention, be began 


te devwwnd from the hal f-unecon- 


acioualy. 


thie Satie, 


He was alone in Barton's Corner, board- 
fog with the clergvinan, Mr. Patters on,and 
I tuink, when once be found a friend to 
svupatiiige with lili, it wasan unultleralle 
relief to him to take that friend into full 
confidence. 

Connie used to yawn and walk off when 
we vot ‘stupid,’ as sie called us when tu- 
Biness affilrs oceu pied our attentions: brut 


it interested me deeply to hear all the vexa- 
tions and trials of Stephen Dewipster’ 
Rion. 


3 pposi- 


The milla were owned by a coujuipany, 
who, throwing all the work aid all the 
Sponsibility Upon the fore nan, bindered and 
hampered him on every side 

“They are badly tnanaged,’ Steplen said 
with biting emphasis, 

“Managed by aman whois expeeted to 
runthem without expense. Our protits are 
falling off every popeotabls, Peeeematis gee prart of 
them willbe allowed fu Piproveeutss, 
Ob!" he eried, sudden vy, cet Lontv owned 
the mills!" , 

And then he added, in a low ,eontfi teatial 


tone: 
“But Tshall probably be 
colmpany are lired of 


a 


disoharged. || 


and 


Line ir spreculation 


are talking of selling out the whole ceon- 
cern.” 

Hut thes didn t, andthe whole concern, 
in spile of St plens ethuts, becine a fail- 
are. 

It was early jn the fll when he came to 
tell ine the tidiiigs. 

“To Chink they will fail to) ruin, prota. 
biy,” le waid, “while Tomust: goonies the 
world again and look for work, leavin all 
1 love here! 

“TLhave hoped against hope, butit is all 


in vain.” 
My beart-beats nearly choked me,but inv 
woice did thot falter as 1] saict: 


“You may obtain the same position ipa 
Hew Coitpany. 

“No; tur | bearthe whole blaine of the 
failure here. 

“And if I did, whit is \ paltry aalarv 
to offer loa wormian w wsowealth? I wilt 
never standin thy js T t re-liutie 
ter, even lormy own ] = Mth 

“Hat if she ioves vou 1 said 

“] have never aske l r - 
that os { i ou he at a 

lis 1 . “ 
a. 

He loved deeply ‘ stiv, as i ali 
things else 

] talked again of the inilis, 


| 


ht it was very bard I should | 


lars would buy the wills?" I asked, almost 
afraid of derision, Knowing how tmuchb they 
handsome ftor- 
tunes hal been made in then. 

“[ am positive it would; buat it might as 


well be ten millions, as far as I am con- 
cerned.”’ 

“Have you no property ?"' I asked. 

“A turmble.down house and barren farin 


in Aberdeenshire,” he said, laughing—‘a 
legacy froin my grandmother.’’ 

There was no more said of the tills, but 
I wade it ny business to go to Wartnin- 
ster, saw the lawyer who madaged our pro- 
, perty,and out of iny abundant means open- 
ed the way to independence for the man I 
loved, 

T do not claim to have been disinterested 


or unselfish, 


I loved Stephen Dempster, and I believ 


ed he loved me. 


) her upon |i 


future 


Ithoughtto be repaid a thousandfold 
when he came toine, a prosperous man, 
and asked ine to be his wite. 

My first happiness caine when ne brought 
to me the good news I knew was coming, 
but which was so totally sunden to him,and 
claiined my usual svinpathy and counsel, 

“It seems ineredible,’ he said, “An offer 
oftwelve thousand pounds for a farm I 
would have gladly taken five huncred for! 
Mr. Mason, alawverin Warininster, writes 
toine and says the money will be paid as 
soon as I sign the papers.’’ 

‘But,’ I said, bypoeritically, “there may 
ininerals there. You may lose upon the 
sile.” 

“Tiltake the risk. To own these mills, 
torunthenon my own plan, to stay in 
Barten’s Corner, T would sell all the coal 
in Seotland if Ll owned it.” 

So the bargain was made, and all winter 
| Tlived in a fool's paradise. Every new 
plan was subimitted tome. I coaxed work- 
men tostav. Llinade suggestions founded 
Upon memories of father’s plans. And 
Connie would flit about like a. butterfly in 
her pretty dresses, and laugh at our gravity, 
or break in upon our serious consultations 
wit.. ber sonys. 

It was the first proof of Stephen's bright- 
ening hopes that he began tor the first time 
to follow Connie to the piano, to chat with 

light, gay subjects, tocompliment 
ber in courtly language. 

And she would sinile and blush, and tell 
Ine, in Contidence, that really Stephen was 
wonderfully improved since he bought the 
mills. 

Spring found me blind still. 

A lovely day in May tempted me to loiter 
in the garden, and I was dreaming of the 
[had built with golden tingers and 
rosy hepes, when I heard Connie’s voice in 
the suiminer-house, 

Connie almost lived in the garden, so I 
was not surprised; but amotment later Ste- 
phen spoke: 


“Why, mv darling, it wiht be no news to 
Your eoush Months ago I ld her of inv 
love for you, joven! rout iny poverty; 
and becaus: 8 iS SootLen spoken hope- 
fully of my st esSin wooing, | bave kept 
upa brave heart. But t ne again, Con- 
me—tiv Connie—that vou love me’ 

I wentto the house stunned. I yvained 
the room Connie and T shared, and I tried 
to realize itall. 

'Stephen loves Connie 

IT kept repeating it over and over, but the 
words couveyed to tnetuing to my mind. 
Yet when Connie Game to tell me her sweet 
secret and clatuay mv congratulations I could 
listen and talk, and even meet Stephen 
Without belravingy tiveell, 

Nobody thought it strange I should visit 
my Aunt Helen a bundred miles from 

home. 

J bave often been here,and Connie's pout- 
Ing al inVv resolution to siey till October had 
no ef! Te i 

Tthink mother guessed my seeret, but 

Md nething—ooly smoothed inv wav and 
sathaa altar anV appearance of oddity at 
mV sosence on the wedding-dav. 

It IT were only sare Conme would imake 

Stephen bappy Teould be reconciled; but 


she is so siLV, So Shallow, 


Woaat did te see in her? 
Her beautiful face, her ehildlike man- 
ners, have won lit; but will they keep 


his lowe? 

Will he not miss sympathy and intelli- 
ee Comipean ye ? 

I may net question, 

Ky bins tine these two I love—these two, 


ms ity}? 


I repeat—are tarried, and no one shall 
ever Know «hose unknown gilt sunoothed 
the wav totheir bridal. 
And T will g» home to mother, knowing 
] shall ineet no volee or face to remind me 
of tuy lost love and hope, and praying 
onlv that Linav be ewer a true friend to 
Counie and Connie's husband. 
- i so ieee — 
PROPLE have been very busy in Fr 
ately re rr nseq ur s 
w ? 4 I er estat - 
, ts t the aap aes 
\ 4 ~ 4 ‘ 
(™ Tr 4 ~ 
arTie | tise ia j r ( | 5 Sean’ i wife. I ius 
the young nan 148 changed his wife, but 
|; not bis wother-iu-law, 


start the work again in good order. relying | 





Humorous. 


Ww hen is is coffee like the soil? When it is 
grvuna. 

The woman question—May I orderanew 
bonnet? 
What three ‘etters turns a girl into a wo 





man’? Age. 
Beyond the seize—The man who flees 
from the sheriff. 


| What is a lamp-post withits lamp taken 


away? A lamp-lighter. 

When maya man cal! his wife honey? 
When she has a larze comb in her head. 

Starving one’s self to death 1s a fast way 
of committing suicide, It is also a slow way. 

A farmer is contented with his lot when 
he has had the grass cut on it, for then he wants no 


Inower, 


the vicinity 


tite. That man evidentiv never was in 
of an lee cream saloon with his best girl. 

What is the difference between photo- 
graphy and the whooping cough? One mabes fac 


similes, and the other makes sic families. 


WORTHY 
Of Confidence. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is a medicine that, 


during nearly 40 years, in all 
parta of the world, bas proved its effi- 
cacy as the be st blood alterative knowu 
to medical science. 

extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA the root of the 


enuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
ase, and its powers are enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock dnd Stil- 
lingia, the Iodides of Potasxium and 
Iron, and other potent Ingredients. 
your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func 
tions? is it tainted by Serofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Discase? 
THE leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the puritica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharinacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
poll reer blood to attain sound healih 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUGHL effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


Vital organs. 
witnesses, all over the 
RELIABL world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
* remedy. 
that is corrupted throuch dis- 
BLOOD ease ig made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong » by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


PURIFYING the blood and building 


up the eg m require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYFR'S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 


MEDICINE for which like effects are 


falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the oniy preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilia, 





IS 





PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all dru Price 1; 
six bottles for $5, 


MPHREYS 


ate A 'NAR 
VETE ERINARS 


FOR THE CURF OF ALL DISEASES OF 


Horses, Cattle,Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry 


For ® years HUMPHR eteri 
Spec ides hare been used ets Btock~ 
breeders, rR. Wi Hippodromes, 
Momngelten cnt cles el th ject success. 
LIST OF SPECIFICS. 
A. A. Cures Fevers 4 Inflammation, Milk 
Fever Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75e. 
B. B. Strains, La meness,Rheumatism. 75¢. 
C. C, Cares Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 75c. 
D. D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, T5e. 
E.E. Cures Cough,Heaves,Pneumonia.7 5c. 
F. F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75¢. 
G. G, Prevents Miscarria 75e. 
H.H. Cures all Urinary D 
I. 1. Cures Eruptive Diseases,Mange, 7 5c. 
J.J. Curesal) D ases of Digestion, 75c. 
Veterinary Case, black walnut) with 
Medicine. and Medicatcr 10 bottles 
edicine, and »scator - - ° 
Medicator, - - - - = 
cw TheeeV eterinary © ases are sent free of express 
OD receiy r rany order for V eter: 
Me~! e the amount of $5.00 or more 
Hamphre ys’ v eterinary jianeal 30 
pages « r ptot ; La 
sa-Pamphiets sent hes m apt 


‘: 


HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. ‘Co., 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


rrists: 





senses. 


s Lary 


Agents every where, 2.0 a week 
- Send 10 cents for sample and pare 
I. SALAMONSKI, 2 Broadway, 5. Y- 


TANTED = 


\ guar r. 


| ticulars. 
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RRR. 
-RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





Love, some one says, destroys the appe- | 


| clear and beautiful. 
, and skin eruptions are removed, sores and ulcers so 


Tn from one to twenty minutes, never falls to po. 
| lieve PAEN with one thorough application. No m,;. 
ter how violent or exerweiating the pain, the R),, 
matic, Bedridden, Lofirm, Crippled, Nervous, ~_,. 

} ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD. 
| WAYS BREADY BELIEF fill afford tneiay; 


case. 


| 
THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RBADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the only 
reinedial agentin vogue that will tnstantly stop pain. 
It instantly relieves and soon cures, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions cure aie ok Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Summer Complaint, 
Disrria@a, Dysentery, Colie, Wind in the wels, 
and all internal Pains. 

Travelers shontd alwavs carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAYS READY BELIEF with them. A few 
troops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 

‘uange of water, It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms, 
Fever and Ague. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that wit 
cure Fever and Agueand allother Malarious, Billo: 
Scariet, Rie Yellow and other fevers (aided 
Radway" 8 Pills) so quick as Radway’s Ready Re 
lief. Price fifty cents. Sotd by druggists. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resol veut. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraerdi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 

air and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 

ymiy. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
Pimples, blotches, black sp 





cured. Persons suffering from serofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs, throat and 
lands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or frou th e use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
SarsaparWlian is continued a sufficient time t » make 


its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principe of 
medicine than anv other pre pare tion. ‘aken in Tea- 
spoonful Doses, while others re peice five or six mes 
asmuch. Sculd by druggists. rice @1 rer bottle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 





Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
Bs Observe the following s\mptoins resulling 





frow diseases of the digestive organs: © on stipae 
tion, Inward Piles, Fuluess of the Bl in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Hearthar pg 
Disgust of Food, Fulness or Weight in the Ste a 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flateering t 4 
| Heart. Choking or Suffecating Se janie wien ae 
lying posture, Dininess of Vist Dots or ee ae 
fore the Sight, Fever avd Dull im in the Heat, wd 
| ficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the =* en 
|} Eves, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs aad >See 
Fiushes of Heat, Bu in the Fle he 
A few doses of RADY "AY'S PILLS will free tb 
system of all the abovwe-nann lisorders 
Price, 25 Cents Pr er Box. 
SOLD BY DRIG«* = 
Read ‘FALSE AND TRUE.’ 
~ a letter stamp to RADWAYW & CO- ne 
32 Me ea street. Now York. , 4 
4@° lnformativon worth thousands will be = 


TO THE E PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the 
mame ‘‘Radway'’ ison whatyou bur. 
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HER LOT. 








It’s hard when woman must confess 
Another is more fair than she, 
Or than ber neighbor knoweth less 
Of whata woman's sphere should be; 
And that she ne’er was asked to wed, 
Or that her lover older ts— 
To own she was in love misied— 
That tho’ her heart was true, yet his 
Preferred her wealth, more than herself ; 
That now her locks are turning gray, 
And Time has laid her on the shelf, 
A victim of lis bitter iray. 
Of these the truth, tho’ full of care, 
When forced or driven to the wall, 
She may adinit, but cannot bear 
One charge most hated of them all— 
"Tis this: She'll to the last withstand 
She bonght her sealskin second-hand. 
—W-M. MACKINTOS "4, 
A a 


i acetie, 


~ When is an artist like a cook? 
is drawing a little duck. 

On what day in the year do women talk 
the least? The shortest day, 

A self-made sculptor goes a head ot him- 
self when he makes his own bust. 

Why isa conductor of music like 
telegraph ? Because he beats time. 


Not acase tor oculists—The teacher who 
has a pretty pupil in his mind's eye, 


“When he 


the 


What is the oldest piece of furniture 
the world? The imultiplication table. 
The professional 


who believes 


in 


thief is the only man 
in doing everything exclusively upon 
his own hook, 

“There is something crooked 
this, ’* remarked the teacher, as he took 
away from a scholar, 


about 


a bent pin 


When may a man be said to be truly in 


advance of hisage? When he’s knocked into the 
the middle of next week, 

Whose profession is at once the hardest 
and the easiest? The musicians—because he 


when he plays, and plays when he works, 


In what respect do time and a mule re- 
semble one another? In the fact that ts is better to be 
ahead of both time and a mule than behind either of 
them. 


An exchange says that a Cincinnati dairy- 
man Was recently drowned, It is supposed that the 
well-sweep broke, and he was carricd down into the 
well with the bucket. 


Irish professor in chemistry: ‘‘The sub- 
stance you see ia this phial is the most deadly of all 
poisons, A single drop placed on the tongue of a cat 
ls enough to kill the strongest man.’’ 


A blacksmith advertised for a helper who 
‘‘nust be as quick as lightning.’* 
ipplied for the situation carelessly 
horseshoe, and the blacksmith 
auely, 


The first man who 
picked up a hot 
hired him immedi- 


A Dakota lawyer was recently arrested 
for stealing wood, but such was the power of his 
eloquence that he made the jury believe that he was 
ouly walking in his sleep, and thought that he was 
placing flowers on his first wife's grave, 

-- — > - 
YOUNG MEN!--READ THIS. 

THE VOLTAIC BELT Co., of Marshall, Michigan, of- 
fer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOLTAIC BELT 
and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, 
days, tomen (young or old) afflicted 
debility, loss of vitality and manhood, and all kin- 
dred troubles, Also for rheumatism, neuralyia, 
paralysis, and many other discases, Complete resto- 
ration to health, vigor and manhood guaranteed, 
risk is incurred, as thirty days trial is allowed, 
Write them at once tor illustrated pamphlet, free. 

—_—_—  —  — «  ~—- 
Superfluous air. 
Madame Wam bold’s Specific 


on trial for thirty 


with nervous 


permanently 


superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOL J, 199 West Spring- 
Held Sireet, Boston, Mass. 

— —_—_—-> © > — 


Sa- When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iu these columns they wil 
confer a favor on the Pa>lisher and the ad- 
Yertiser by naming (he 
ont. 


DP ateords: Evening 





wo 
TER HOGS. Bend for desert pucti 


4 this famous breed, Also tae ' 
B. SIL VER, C CLEVELAND. 








we RE CURE for epilepsy(fits)or on ins free to the 
poor, Dr, Kruse, 232s Hickory St., St. Louis, Mo. 


at | ) hromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
e est songs, We, J. 8. Pardee, 





with name and six lat- 
417th Ave., N.Y 


—_—_——_ 


$2,000 
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MUSIC 
OME HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 


The chance of a life time for Singers, 





| 


Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


‘One Hundred Choice Songs, 





works | Music and words, to any address. 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sanscm Street, 
Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 





ee 
Dr. LUTZE'S 


“SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN” 


No | 


| eases of Women, 
| diseases exclusively, 








WU Roe Se‘ ppemape $3,000 | © Ps the second correct answer, and for the 
| correct answer. 84 100 wr th 
1US 81, 000 Bond ,........+ 1,00 | third correct answer. and $100 for the fourth, and $50 each to the 
Sus Greenb as. $100 each... 2.47) 4 - xt be m. and $10 each to the next fifteen and #1 each to the next 
44 . Greer ab ks, $0 each... Lvs) orrect answers to this = a where is the wtaumsare caly 
sreen s Jeach.. (new A 4 nese "n os > on 
J : . rid e is mentione 
0S Greenb'ks, $10 cach... 1000 tine Bible thane Part ; ae ey pg ey ore 
+o “ 7 ‘ iS tag 4 ry ral paper bon nd. stitched and cut, 
grand Parlor Organs....... 1,000 | tw “= ae et 0 cents for six montha. 
8Grand Pianos ow) | th nption pri fw Slper yeur “ ~ 
’ jail Boat . ! x ”w weribers, who pronounce it to 
pon ~~ " x ‘4 7 is eo te) wv A 150,00 aaa ach COMnt cop ee oP 
§ Four-Oered Row-Bo ean. ‘ ) cents or $1.00 with their answer. 
~ BColumbra Bes f ret “ ash pret ma. 
2Pi i ~ . = is 
“ e preset oe who 
< : b. . - 


Vdros FARM, ‘FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 89° "Randolph St., Cntonge, i. 


Instantly relieves and speedily cures all 
delicate and troublesome aftections peculiar 
to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who inake a specialty of such diseases in 
‘Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities. 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
in granules, in a concentrated form. Each 
bottle represents the medical virtue of a 
pint of the decoction—and can be kept with- 
out loss of virtue a reasonable time. $2.00 
by mail. Address Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

tae" Dr. Lurze, Ex. U. 8. Ex. Surgeon, 
author of various monograins on the Dis- 
ete., ete., treats female 
at office or by letter. 
Advice free. In writing for advice, address 
Dr. LutTze, care Bowen, Lutze & Co., 
1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 
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Send 6 cts, for postage, and receive 
free acostly box of goods which 
Prize will hetpall of either sex, to more 
get rightaway than ‘anything 
ise in this world. 


Fortunes await the workers abso- 
jotely sure, Atonce address TRUE & Cu., Augasta, Ne. 


Th CONTEST. 


The list on the left is a partial record of the 
to the subscribers of 4 Farm, PIeE_p —y 
The publisher wi il Rey! 

to ite new subscribers: FIVE 





pas to be given 
Pineatoe Sept. let. 

he following extra 1 Cash Premiums 
it NDRED DOL Ft ou the first 
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TWO 
GRAND 
OLEHOGRAPHS 


EP <<. a 


MAGNIFICENT ART WoRKS! 
COMPANION MASTERPIECES | 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER.” 


Ii2Xi6 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 
We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the patr 


—costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, from the 
pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran, 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Kastern Landscape 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


CH” THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. “1 
























































Cg AQ a I ae 


It will be distinctly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily. 
colored chromos, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors. They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chrotnos and colored lithographs 
now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fall to #0 timpress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least Interest in HOUSEHOLD 
DECORATION, for they would ornament any roo:n, and lend grace to any wall, how- 
ever humle. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
landscape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild ruggedness of nature. 

“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” is all sunshine, light, warmth and meilow- 
ness, hanging over the mystic streain and js an efficient contrast, yet a perfect companion 
to the other. 

No description could do them full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapnoss they are unparelleled. 
The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at $25,000, The 
number of copies is limited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
every essential respect nay be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply st once. 

Address, THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 
726 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trinity Hall, 4 


% 
BEVERLY, - - - - - NEW JERSEY. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOME-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. " 
Varied advantages of the highest order Speciat thoroughness in Music, Art 


Languages, and the Classics, Seventeenth Year begins September 1s, 


For Circular, address 


MISS RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. — ‘| 
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Ladies’ Department. 


~ PANHION CHAT. 





(F\WoO new materials that have lately ap 

peared may be added to the already 
lengthy list of fabrics for suminer toll- 
Otlen. 

One of these is Ninghia etamine a rather 
rough and coarse-looking tissu, but ex- 
ceedingly light, and, what will be a very 
“reat advantage in the eyes of unoat ladies, 
not likely t beoome too popular and 
common, 

It is woven in one color only, or in two 
colors to produce a shot effect. 

Lev Jaape ima closer and rather thicker 
tabric of a similiar description, and jqually 
original and uncommon, 

But these are usually employed for the 
polonaine, or tunic and corsage,over a tucked 
skirt of shot silk, 

The choice of light fabries is unusually 
large and varied this season, especially 
amongst washing taterials, such as the 
fine embroidered or printed lawns, the 
cainbries, and muslins, printed or embroid- 
ered like the lawns, and the laces and etm 
broideries pure and simple. 

A great inany of these adinirably pretty 
tollettes are made in dressy styles, but the 
cainbries for morning wear are sitspler, 
although by no ineans wanting in charac- 
ter and stylish originality. 

A new model, new in style and in color- 
ing, isof fine pale blue cambric sprinkled 
with small dark violet Mowers, 

The skirt is in fine flat) pleats fastened 
closely down on to the foundation skirt, 
and flowing freely al the edge only, above 
aseries of pipings in blue and violet and 
white lace flounces, 

The polonaise, also made of the catmmbric, 
opens below the waist to forin short: round 
paniors, one of which is caught up at the 
side with a flot bow of prune satin ribbon, 
the long loops aud ends falling half-way 
down the skirt. 

The back drapery isin the now fashion- 
able style of straight pleats cut with the 
boek of the bodiee, and arranged in’ two 
large triple box pleats, Like those ina dress- 
ine yrown, flatat Che top, and spreading oc 
in) fan shape at the edge, 

‘This straight drapery is remarkably well 
adapted for washing dresses destined for 
seaside and country wear, when an aceom- 
plished Imundress, equal to the task of iron- 
lng ¢laborate draperies, is not always to be 
fevtatacd, 

The sleeve is) pleated to the wrist) and 
then falls free, forming a kind of flounee, 
A lace plastron completes the dress in 
front, 

The same style of dress is pretty in’ light 
tan-colored voile, the skirt trimmed with 
tour graduated bands of ruby velvet. The 
voile polonaise is like that already de- 
scribed, except that the sloeves are plain 
and finished off with a velvet pure- 
preemie. 

A third model is in bronze satin and sicil- 
lenne; the pleated skirtis of satin; the pan- 
orm are alsoof satin, but the bodiee is: of 
sicthionne eut Like a pointed corsage in 
Iromt, and joining the box-pleats at the 
hock, like «a redinyrote, 

\ charting fashion for summer toilettes, 
med whtebois dholy becomming miere popular, 
isthutot che corsgrce Slightly open at the 


heek, With aseart of tulle, gauze, or crape, 


swedom the chest and passing uoder a 
vite Waist-band, the two ends of the seart 
forostay a little drapery over the hips and 
thefinaw bow or Knot at the back. 

The style is sometimes adopted for visit. 
jou Costumes, a long fichu of fine lace being 
eromsed over the bright-colored =  watsteout 
of surah or foulard, and tied at the back on 
the tournure, 


Very pretty and becoming, too, are the | 


large single revers crossing the bust frou 
the shoulder on one side to the hip on the 
other side, where they end in a point, the 
draperies of the skirt caught up on the 
sane side to meet the port, and fastened 
to it with a metal clasp or a flot bow of rib- 
Drona. 

On some dresses the revers is replaced by 
a fiehu ending ina pointon the hip in’ the 
sauine tnanner as the revers, but continued 
round the neck like a collar, and terminat- 
tiny under the long side of the fichu on the 
Cleest. 

Velvet covered with lace or embrot- 
derv fortos very handsome revers, but 
ioany are made of bead and silk em- 
troidered velvet or satin, or of thickly en 


crusted jet embroidery for tmourn'ng wi 


Los r embroidery a ‘ re frequent 
wed for the revers anid fichus 
or dresses r foids of solt surah edwed 
“ith lace. 


lu a very simple but stylish costume of 


THE SATURDAY 


plain and embroidered tussore, the centre 

part of the skirt is tucked, a deep flounce 
| of embroidered tussore falling Lelow the 
/ tucks over a plain band of dark green vel- 
vet edging the underskirt. 
| side is plain, but on the right long revers 
| ot green velvet nearly covered with em- 
broidery crosses the tigure from the right 
shoulder to the lelt bip. 

The embroidered tussore is pleated in 
| bere toa point, and meets the pleats drap- 
ing a panier of tussore edged with embrol- 
dery, the other end of which is draped bigh 
on the tournure on the right side under the 
puft. 

A very sinall panier on the left side fills 
the space between the point of the revers 
and the back drapery. 

The parements are like the revers, and 
consist of embroidered tussore laid on green 
, Velvet. 
| Inadressy dinner toilette of broche the 

fichu is of beaded lace, and ends in a point 
(onthe left bip under a handsome metal 
| Clasp or ornament. 

From the lower end of this ornament a 
wide breadth of similar lace falls ina 
pleated panel to the edge of the skirt, the 
pleats widening out as they approach the 
edge. 

The least observant of our readers cannot 
fail to have noticed the gradual but steady 
j}yrowth of the tendeney to adopt simple 


nodes and more flowing lines, especially 
in the skirts ot dresses made of very rich 
inatlerials. 

The straight pleated breadths that now 


) so often take the place of putted back drap- | 


ery,redingotes with their tlat paneled sides, 
and evening toilettes with their plain skirts 
| cote dom, Straight regal trains, all show the 
| direction in which fashion is tending. 
Foundation skirts are still, it is true, 
rather narrow, but the dress skirt over it 1s 
jot more than reasonable width, and it may 
| be predicted with wlerable safely that be- 
fore long the foundation skirt will either 
follow the exatuple of the real dress skirt, 
jand be increased in width, or it will be 
| dispensed with altogether. 

The casaquin bodice is aconvenient inode 
that will be much in vogue for traveling 
costumes; itisimade inthe same way as 
the Parisian blouse—that is, gauged at the 
waist, front and back, and fastened round 
the waist with a silk cord, but is consider- 
ably shorter than the blouse. 

It is usually made of dark green, grenat, 
or blue Indian cashinere, and the tunic is 
of the same taterial drapea over a skirt of 
shot silk. 

The collar, revers, parements, and a soft 
cravat are all made of shot silk to match, 
and the whole costume is very becoming to 
young ladies with slender figures, 

Redingotes will also be popular for trav- 
eling Costumes; imanyare now made with 
| the sleeves pleated at the shoulder and at 
| the wrist, 

Very few polonaises and = redingotes are 
nade of shot mmaterials, but the skirts of 
such costumes are Frequently of shot silk, 
and trimmed ina very pretty fashion with 
asernes of bias bands of silk or velvet in 
the two colors of the shot silk,the colors al- 
teruating with each other. 


Pelerines of every aeseription are worn 


this Stuiuner, either wade of toaterial 

natehing the dress or of some totally difter- 

ent fabric, 

Some are very Sivall, gauged to fit the 
lf neck, but others like the Mazarin pelerine, 
, nearly reach the waist. 

Others again are longer still, and then 

they are draped up at the waist with a bow 
jot ribbon, qud secured in place by a ribbon 
jsewn to the back and tied in trot. 

The edge is Urituined with passementerie, 

especiilly thateot yold beads and tine black 
lor brown cord, 

These long pelerines are often) made = of 
the dress material, but are frequently seen 
(in broche tnaterial with a large pattern, 

either silk gauze or cashimere, with large 
| Velvet spots or other designs, 

Alimostuny style of corsage will bear a 
— ipelerine, except those in the casaque forin, 

Opening over a waisteoat of a different 

color and material, 





Fireside Chat. 


LAKDING AND BONING, 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK, ] 


yin IKS who are afraid to lard the breasts 
Of gameor poultry, trequently content 

( Luemselves wilh barding the same, in 
order lo prevent dry iess, 

Barding is, Compared with larding, what 
Bib.t) l aav fT 

Will it be considered « desecration of 
poetry if I SHV HM ik as “Moonlight unto sis 


yht, and’ as water unwWw wine?” 
sis rea Y a Slatlernent I tive 
sun allendant torimn t s 
l barding, the flesh likely t iry 


| CovKlng Is swathed in a slice of fal bacon 


| The polonaise is gauged in front; the left | 





EVENING POST. 


instead of having the bacon inserted in 


j 

his is easy enough; bat care must be 
taken to have the bacon cut thin, and also 
to put tt down before a quick fire during 
roasting. 

Also, the bacon should be reinoved a 
few minutes before the bird is taken down, 
otherwise the breast way not be properly 
browned. 

I have already said that dry meats are the 
ones usually selected tor larding or bard- 
ing. : 

The reason of this is, of course, obvious, 
So far as birds are concerned, the breast 
only is operated upon asa rule ; in hares, 
on the contrary, the backs and thighs are 
covered ; and in meats the bacon i* inserted 
into the whole of the upper surface. 

When meats have been larded, they inust 
be either roasted or braised. 

Braising is a superior way of stewing 
neat in good gravy, with vegetables and 
flavorivg ingredients. 

This mwode of cookery is very popular in 
France, where «a pan for the purpose is em- 
ployed, constructed to hold live embers in 
the lid, so that the cooking can be carried 
ou above as wel! as below. 

An ordinary stewpan with a= closely-fit- 
ting lid is, however, generally used for the 
purpose, 

The meat is placed in a stewpan not much 
larger than itself, upon a savory bed of 
vegetables and herbs,gravy is poured round 
it; buttered paper is putover it, and it is 
very vently stewed till done. 

Boning ineatand poultry is another of 
those operations which calls for practiced 
skill, and which it isso very desirable that 
cooks should understand, 

The unfortunate fact connected with this 
business is that few but professed cooks are 
equal to it, while it would be especially 
valuable to other than professional cooks, 
because it assists economy. 

‘Take, for example, the case of ashoulder 
of mutton. TI have heard experienced 
housekeepers say : 

“Under no circumstances is a shoulder of 
mutton an economical joint. It costs less 
per pound than the leg, but it) contains so 
large a proportion of fat and bone that it 
must be unprotitable.”’ 

Sometimes people who want a small 
roast are deluded into buying half a shoul- 
der of inutton. And what is the conse. 
quence ? 

The fortunate individual who is first 
served getsa handsoine slice, the second 
has one alinost as good, and then there is a 
stop to the proceedings. 

The carver is in a state of desperation. If 
he is unaccustomed to his work, he slashes 
and fuines without effect: if accustomed to 
it, he turns the joint over and takes a por- 
tion from underneath ; then he arrives ut a 
standstill. ; 

Ife turns it back, and trices onee more, but 
tw no purpose, The joint looks as if it were 
searcely touched ; but itis a delusion, for 
little can be got from it. 

The same disappointment attends the 
purchase of the fillet end of the leg of mut- 
ton. 

With the bone in it how satisfactory it 
looks on the dish—how unsatisfactory it is 
when cut into! 

When one or two good slices have been 
taken, there are nothing but scraps to be 
had. 

Amateur cooks are often advised to buyva 
good-sized leg of mutton and use it lor 
three hot dinners—cutlets from the middle 
one day, boiled Knuckle end another day, 
roast fillet a third day. 

Oh, what a tall is there when ftillet’s turn 
comes round, if the amateur has not been 
advised to get the joint boned before cook- 
ing it! 

Boned, stuffed with veal forcement, tied 
compactly together, roasted and served 
with good gravy, the fillot is excellent ; 
cooked in its original condition it is a de- 
cided fraud. 

The saine remarks apply to loin of tnut- 
ton. This is generally considered a deli- 
cious though an extravagant joint. 

1 am not going to praise it as a profitabie 
one, though I can say that if boned it will 
go half as far again as if left unboned, 

Somehow the quantity of lean meat will 
seem to be increased when the bones are 
removed, 

Ordinarily with loin of mutton the diners 
leave the bones half-picked, cut off the fat, 
eat the lean piece from the middle of each 
chop, and get up bungry. 

But when the joint is boned, and the fat 
liberally pared away, to be rendered down 
for frying fat, the diners have a good time, 
for they receive a goodly slice of delicious 
lean meat on their plates, 

‘The carver has a good time, for he has the 
easy task of cutting straight through a sue- 
culeut roll and finding an abundance to 
dispense to his friends, 

And the econoimical spectator has not to 
endure an agonizing time, for he will not 
see unlimited waste perpetrated. Thus 
general satisfaccion will prevail. 

— 2 > _._._____ 

ORCHARDS.—Many orchards should not 
be left in sod three years. If an orchard is 





thrifty and healthy” the soiding may be 
safe. If it is desired to bring up debilitated 
orchards with green manures, some annual 
crop will answer better, Rye is good be- 
cause easily and cheaply grown. Corn is 
also wood. Kuck-wheat is of great value on 
light, wartn so‘is, but is apt to sour heavy 
ones, Some of the botanical relatives of the 
clover are of yreat value, as they all contain 


nitrogen great quantities, Field peas, 
vetches, al tal tas ele. are alnuonyg Lhese 
piants, 
——, * ee 
is said Lhat railway co inpanies emi 
OnLY brave inen a8 Conductors, because none 


} bul the brave deserve the fare, 








(Correspondence, 


Epis.—*Reading between the lines” is 
a figure of speech which means that a writer tinplies 











| or suggests more than he says outright. 


FE. E.—(1.) It is still published but we do 
not know the name of the editor, (2.) We do not 
hnow, but presume it Is George Wilkes, You cay get 
such a book, Write to Lee & Walker, Music 
lishers, Phila. 


A. B.—Pearce is one of a number of sur- 
names which spring from the baptismal name Peter. 
Other examples of names having the same origin are 
Piers, Pierce, Pears, Peers, Parr, Petersons, picr- 
sons, Parsons, Porsons; Parkina, Perklis, Peter. 


Pub- 


| kins, Parkinson, Purkiss, Perrens, Parrots, etc, 


READER.—Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair 
Women"? contains pictores of ‘‘fair renowned brides 
of ancient songs, ** and was suggested, as the poet 
himself says, by Chaucer's ‘*Legend of Good Wo- 
men.’ The personages lotroduced into it are Helen, 
Iphigenia, Cleopatra, Jephtha’s daughter, Rosamond, 
Eleanor, and Fulvia. 


F. R. S.—The idea of pouring oil on the 
troubled waters is one of Immemorial antiquity, Un- 


| tilrecently it was supposed to be a mere figure of 
| speech, but ithas now been shown by experiment 


that it expresses a fact which was nodoubt known to 
the ancients, but was for ages lost sight of asa fact, 
although the idea remained, 


Marris.—For cleaning the teeth,there is 
nothing better than the borax wash, wade by dissoly- 
ing two ounces of borax in three pints of water. Be- 
fore it is quite cold, add one teaspoonful of tincture 
of myrrh and one tablespoonful of spirits of cam- 
phor. One wineglasstul of this, added to half a pint 
of tepid water, is sufficient for each application, to be 
used once every day. 

LAURENCE.—The invention of gun-pow. 
der is generally attributed to a German monk called 
Berthold Schwartz, in 132. According to some auth- 
orities, however, it was known at a very early period 
to the Chinese, and sw said to be described in an Ara- 
bie MS. of the year 1249. and also In the works of 

toger Bacon, 1292. So it is impossible to say for cer- 
tain who was the author of the invention, 


Jack.- -It would be a difficult matter to 
sav ‘who first discovered tobacco,’ and who origi- 
nated the name. According to Humboldt, the term 
‘*tobacco’’ was used by the Caribbees to designate 
the pipe in which they smoked, which term was 
transferred, by the Spaniards, from the pipe to the 


| herb itself, and so was adcpted in other countries, 


Others, again, say that the name is derived from the 
province of Tabaca, in St. Domingo, whence it was 
introduced into Europe, in 159, by a Spanish 
grandee, It was afterward taken to Paris, and in the 
form of a powder is sald tu have been used by Cathe- 
rine de Mediel, 


A. Y.—The origin of astronomy is in far 
antiquity, and although somewhat involved in ob- 
security, it may probably be attributed to the Chal- 
deans, Atany rate, tbey are the first people who 
made any considerable progress in astronomy, To 
them are attributed, among other improvements and 
discoveries, the following : The invention of the 
dial ; the signs, names, and figures of the zodiac; 
the division of the elliptic into twelve equal parts ; 
and of the day into twelve equal hours, ete, Calis- 
thenes, who accompanied Alexander the Greaton his 
expeditions, brought back with him, itis said, from 
Babylon, a series of astronomical observatious, ex- 
tending over 1,905 years, or dating back 2, 234 ) ears be- 
fure the Christian Era, 


NaBo.—The great retnedy for inattention 
is attention. Sometimes a dispusition to wander iu 
thought is the result of a lowstate of health, and if 
this is Une case with you, you should takea tonic. But 
more frequently it is the consequence simply of men- 
taland mcral indolence., In this case you must ex- 
ercise your will, Determine to concentrate your 
inland upon the task which demands your atteution, 
and check yourself immediately you find your 
thoughts flitting to something else. For your en- 
couragement, we may say that your case is by no 
means exceptional, except, perhaps, in degree. 
Many public speakers night be named to whom these 
hints would be useful, 


RoBERT S.—(2) There are inany systems 
of shorthand, but the one most generally used by re- 
porters as well as others, is Pitinan’s, the fundamental 
principle of which ts that you write by sound and by 
spelling. We should not recommend you to adopt 
any of the systeins which make lt their great boast 
that they can be mastered in a few hours. We do not 
believe there is auy royal road to reporting. (2) Noe 


| one can report properly who has not had a fairly good 


education, He should, at any rate, know his gram- 
mar weil, (3) To follow a rapid speaker, you would 
require several years’ practice ; but, having mastered 
the system you might, with an hour’s practice a day, 
be able to follow an ordinary speaker In twelve oF 
eighteen months, according Ww native aptitude. 


Justina.—Justin Martyr, who flourished 
between the years 103 and 167 A.D., was 4 philosopher 
who, at the age of thirty, became a ¢ hristian, having 
in vain endeavored to discover truth jiu heathea 
philosophy. A voluminous and powerful controver- 
sialist, he excited the animosity of an opponent 
named Celsus, who had him apprehended, with 
six of his companions, when he was beheaded for re 
fusing to sacrifice to the gods. St. Cyprian (20-28 
A.bD.), Bishop of Carthaye and Primate of Africa, 7 
also celebrated as a theologian, He sold his goods, 
distributed the proceeds among the poor, lived in re 
tirement, and devoted himself to the study of the 
Scriptures and theology. He was beheaded under sa 
edict condemning the Christian clergy to death. You 
may accept these particulars as facts: they are pot 
mere *‘legends,** 


Moscow.—Are you sure that there af 


| not faults on both sides? Perhaps you are 4 little 


unreasonable in your requirements, and do net sufl- 
ciently remember that sympathy and c sideration 
are due from as well as to you, ‘‘*Bear aud —, 
should be your motto, We fear you have been ad 
ing over your so-called disappointment, and brows 
yourself into a morbid state of mind, with regard 1 
the matter of which you complain, and Beem ” 
doubt unconsciously, acting a somew hat selfish — 
lustead of exhibiting impatience, and adesire ™ 


r . ywing 4! 
adopt extreme measures, try what a little ke £ 
wishes ut . 

r pe ace abe 


. “he 
tention to, and consideration for, the 


weaker vessel’* will do. Show thar , 
ace hobbies Bs” 

ver’s sake you are willing to stern ; 
= far 

and whatever else may stand . 
, 
gl 
. Ming nel ‘ " 

4 | pt. an a) » aan 

appointed vou lo not find »* . ° 
 o 


about, vot onlv a speedy reconciiia: 
of perfect love an4 peace, to which you 
eutly been hilberw a stranger, 


pave spp* 








